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With his new autobiography, Biaok Sabbath 
guitarist Tony lommi iooks back on the eerie 
history and diaboiicai infiuence of heavy 
metal's founding fathers. 

PLUS! Jack Osbourne on his new 
Ozzy doc, and more, 
by TREVOR TUMINSKi 
and MARTIN POPQFF 
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|l U Thomas^ Kuntz opens up 
about the ciockwork horrors that 
make him tick. 

by JUSTIN HUMPHREYS 


Sperm monsters, gay werewolves, Nazi 
science, zombie orgies and shit Jokes - 
Chillerama gives grindhouse the anthology 
treatment. 

by APRIL SNELUNGS 
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To mark the Living Dead Dolls’ thirteenth 
anniversary, Rue Morgue asks creators Damien Glonek 
and Ed Long about their line of lovable little hellspawn. 
by LAST CHANCE UNCE 


Corruption. Malaria. Cannibalism. 
As The Dead director Howard J. Ford 
explains, it’s all part of breaking new 
ground in the zombie subgenre. 

PLUS! 

We chart the outbreak of 
global undead cinema. 

by SEAN PLUMMEU and PETER GUTICRREZ 
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W hat is a horror nerd? 

That’s the question CNN was trying to answer with an October 1 9 piece on its Geek Out blog, 
called ‘Taboo of the Horror Nerd,” by pop culture columnist Aaron Sagars.The article begins with, 
"They are outsider fans in an outlaw genre. Even as comic book, science fiction and fantasy nerds 
are embraced by popular culture for their quirk and charm, the horror fan culture exists on the fringe, left out 
in the cold and dark - perhaps with a chainsaw-wielding maniac on the loose." 

He goes on to point out, “Basically, there is no The Big Bang Tfteo/y chronicling the lovable foibles of a ded- 
icated nerd who can list his top five cannibal movies, and is steeped in a fandom of dismembered bodies and 
buckets of blood.” 

And then he explains, “To be a horror nerd is to celebrate a low-rent, often underground kind of entertainment, 
even when it doesn’t involve Jason Voorhees, Samara or Pazuzu. It also means being the bad kid playing in 
the mud when others are allowed in the mainstream sandbox.” 

Horror is such a vast and complex genre that I’m always taken aback when it’s reduced to the likes of 
“chainsaw-wielding maniac," “cannibal movies," “dismembered bodies and buckets of blood” and “low- 
rent." Though Sagars actually offers quite a bit of insight, and gets some great quotes from genre players such 
as author Joe Hill and scream queen Danielle Harris for the piece, he essentially defines the horror nerd as a 
pariah aligned with artless gore flicks. 

Hell, there’s no shortage of pariahs who love artless gore flicks, but when I think of the horror nerds I know, 

I also think of the classic creature feature-lovin’ Monster Kid crowd, the Hammer Horror obsessives, foreign 
art horror aficionados, the special effects geeks, zombiemaniacs. Gothic vamp types and, mainly, people who 
like a little from columns A to Z, and are just as likely to have the Criterion Collection version of Eyes Without 
a Face, as Jaws or The Monster Squad. 

Simply equating horror with bloodshed is pretty damn outdated, or so it seems if you’re a horror culture in- 
sider, rather than CNN. So, in that respect, Sagars’ overall point that horror nerds are viewed as deviants within 
the larger fan culture is valid. The big hypocrisy here is that the mainstream views us as “bad” for indulging 
in imaginary horror, while the norm is to revel in real horror. Not to mention, while fictional horror films, such 
as The Human Centipede, are censored or banned, mainstream news is more graphic than ever. 

The day after “Taboo of the Horror Nerd” was posted on CNN, Muammar Gaddafi was killed, and Images of 
his gore-soaked body were all over mainstream news sites. There’s no denying that he was a Ray-Ban-wearing 
pile of dog shit who got what was coming to him for all of the horror he inflicted on others, but it still gave me 
a sick feeling in the pit of my stomach to witness another human being killed/dying in such a violent way. 
That’s a good thing because it reminds me that I have a clear line between fantasy and reality when it comes 
to horror and I don’t take pleasure in the latter. 

More snippets of Gaddafi near-death footage {and simply dead footage) trickled out in the following days. 
CNN then posted a news report in which a correspondent was inside the grocery store cooler where the former 
dictator's body was being kept for public viewing. He was careful to point out that they were shooting from the 
foot end of the corpse, as not to be too morbid, insinuating that there was a primitiveness to what the Libyan 
rebels were doing. Hilariously, hours later, another video was posted in which a different correspondent was 
standing at the head of the corpse and describing the wounds so everyone could get a good look, with ac- 
companying gory details. 

So, CNN tells us that horror fans are deviant for watching fake blood, yet it’s perfectly normal to watch a 
victim of mob violence bleed out while he pleads for his life, and then gawk at the display of his mutilated 
corpse afterward. Keeping that in mind, allow me to make my own generalizations about the horror nerd... 

For starters, horror nerds are more culturally evolved than the mainstream because they understand and 
embrace the fact that humans have both a violent nature and a natural morbid curiosity, and rather than in- 
dulging in real acts of violence, choose to explore them harmlessly in the realm of fantasy. 

Secondly, horror nerds are more honest because they don’t repress their curiosity and hide it behind the ve- 
neer of true crime, wartime news reporting or other socially acceptable ways to soak up real-life transgres- 
sions. 

Thirdly, horror nerds know that indulging in fictional bloodshed doesn’t lead to indulging in real bloodshed, 
any more than Charles Manson’s association with the Beach Boys caused his cult’s murder spree. 

And lastly, horror nerds don’t mind being the “outlaws” of fan culture, because fuck it, we look pretty good 
in black. 
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WEEKLY ON OUR FACEBOOK PAGE 


sharp dialogue to its carefully composed imagery 
(Kuebler inadequately labels it “slick"}, Yellow- 
BrickRoad GO\jers bleak emotional and philo- 
sophical territory beautifully. Far deeper than her 
shallow review would indicate, YellowBrickRoad 
is my pick for the best horror film of the year, if 
not the last several. 

JOEL WICKLUND - NILES, ILLINOIS 

:5- ■ .. spirit alive w/a 

bowl of Count Chocula cereal and another listen 
to Rue Morgue Radio’s Wymns album. 

©MELIYOROSHIKU, VIA TWITTER 

;t" : ”• but there’s been at 

least one bright spot: when my waitress asked 
about the issue of Rue Morgue I had with me, 
and we got into a conversation about The Walk- 
ing Deadar\6 the awfulness of this last season 
of True Blood. Best customer/waitress bonding 
moment I’ve had in years. :) 

DEAN SASSER, VIA FACEBOOK 


prequel. While it was better than I thought it 
might be and some of the answers to what really 
happened before the Carpenter version started 
are clever, I still have questions. What about the 
videotape the Norwegians made showing them 
using thermite to get to the spaceship? None of 
that seems to happen in the prequel. Was there 
only one alien in that whole big spaceship? And 
if MacReady in the first film never noticed the 
other snowcat(s) on the other side of the alien 
crash site and never ran into the Kate character 
from the prequel, does that mean the filmmakers 
are hinting at a “sequel/prequel?" I will say this, 
the CGI looks like CGI. Rob Bottin’s creatures had 
so much personality! I think the new movie could 
have used a little more of that. 

DAN JACOBS 
- COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 

DEAR RUE Mw-uUt magazine, November 
issue... Best cover EVER! Love you guys. Keep up 
the great work. 

PAUL GAUTHIER, VIA FACEBOOK 


WOULD YOU RATHER be 

trapped at a remote outpost with 
The Thing and the in-character 
cast of Cirque du Soleil, or be 
tied to your living room couoh 
for 48 hours and spoon-fed 
oatmeal by Wilford Brimley 
in a G-string? 


One option is terrifying and the other is 
funny, like being trapped in a ball pit with a 
clown that pops out and punches you in the 
face for two days. 

TASH BAILEY DUBOIS 


" A LONG- 1 iME READER of what I consider 
to be the best horror magazine around, head and 
shoulders above. This issue centred around The 
Fly{RMMn6\ is simply brilliant, perhaps the best 
issue of the year. I’ve always loved the film (and 
1 hate remakes) since it is so beautiful and dif- 
ferent. David Cronenberg’s direction, Chris Walas’ 
creations, as well as a great cast, are simply 
tremendous. Far superior to the goofy but loved 
original. This goes up there with the ’82 Thing as 
far as FX go. Keep up the great work. 

ROB MORGANBESSER 
- STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 

1 - ■' r, ?LEASt it with The Misfits 
stuff... they’ve been dead wayyyy too long. There 
are so many bands out there. Still love you, 
cheers from Montreal. 

CARL M BORMAN, VIA FACEBOOK 

MONICA S. KUEBl review of YellowBrick- 
Road {RM#n6) was a blot on your otherwise 
sensational Halloween issue. My complaint isn’t 
that Kuebler didn’t like the film, but that she sim- 
ply didn’t get it. She writes as if it was Cabin 
Fever instead of a deeply existential piece and 
complains that the mystery is unsatisfactorily re- 
solved - which is precisely the point of the film. 
Yes, if you reduce the movie to plot points, it 
sounds like a Blair Witch Project knockoff. But 


■ iST HA[ TO respond to the first letter in the 
October issue (which was lovely, by the way - 
The F/y articles were fantastic). As someone who 
makes a living in the video game industry, I was 
rather offended by the reader complaining about 
putting Dead Island on the cover (RM#n5). I 
thought it was a well-written feature, and very 
refreshing to see a video game get some cover 
time Dead Island, for all its bugs and rough- 
edged charm, was a perfectly legitimate choice. 
Every last detail that goes into the planning, and 
the programming, and the production of a video 
game is art, and for it to be any good it requires 
the same dedication and passion that movies, 
books and music do. I feel sorry for people who 
apparently either haven’t or don’t want to give 
the media a chance, because they are missing 
out on some of the best horror stories anymedia 
has to offer. (In my opinion, anybody who’s a hor- 
ror fan ought to get out there right now and pick 
up a controller and have a go at Bioshockor per- 
haps one of the old Silent Hill gams.) So in light 
of that last letter, please allow mine to be a sin- 
cere, heartfelt compliment to you and a thank 
you for giving one of my most beloved mediums 
a chance. 

A. M. MITCHELL - CONWAY, ARKANSAS 

' ■■ .V.'! advertisement for @RueMorgue, 
and I'm okay with that. 

©MIKEBEARDSALL 


I don’t have to get up to get my own oat- 
meal? NICE. 

JASMIN GUNN 


My God. That’s a choice worthy of Jigsaw! 
You evil bastard! 

AARON DEPHILLIPS 


While I would normally choose anything 
that involves Wilford Brimley in a G-string, I 
think I’m going to override my own instincts 
and go with the first option, as I’ve always 
wanted to blowtorch the cast of Cirque du 
Soleil. 

SAL CAMILLERI 

It's really difficult having to choose be- 
tween two sexual fantasies. 

PAT LIGHTHELP 


WE ENCOURAGE READERS TO SEND THEIR COMMENTS VIA MAIL 
OR EMAIL LfTTERS MAY BE EDITED TOR LfNGTH AND/OR 
CONTENT. PLEASE SEND TO INFO@RUE-MORGUE.COM OR: 
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BRANDON CRONENBERG FOLLOWS IN HIS FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS WITH MIYM 
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Celebrity disease as a collectible commodity, 
bought - and suffered - by the highest bidder. If 
you were forced into a guessing game with nothing 
to go on but that concept alone, it probably 
wouldn’t take you long to throw out the name Cro- 
nenberg. And you’d be right, in a manner of speak- 
ing, as it's the idea at the heart of Brandon 
Cronenberg’s debut feature Antiviral, which is 
scheduled to wrap principal photography early this 
month in Ontario. 

Antiviral is the story of Syd March (played by 
Caleb Landry Jones: The Last Exorcism, X-Men: 
First Class), who works at a clinic that offers to in- 
ject its clients with live viruses harvested from in- 
fected celebrities. When he's off the clock, Syd also 
traffics the diseases on the black market, smug- 
gling them out of the clinic in his own body. Unsur- 
prisingly, that proves to be a flawed plan when he 
becomes infected with the virus that killed a su- 
perstar, making him a target for both disease col- 
lectors and the dead star’s obsessed fans. 

“It was just the most fully formed film idea I had 
when the opportunity came," explains Cronenberg 
of why he chose Antiviral to make his feature 
debut. He says he’s been writing the script, off and 
on, since 2004. 

Though it’s his first time helming a feature, it 
isn’t the first time Cronenberg - the son of body 
horror guru David Cronenberg - has visited this 
particular story as a filmmaker Antiviral is actually 
an expansion of Broken Tulips, a short he made 
while studying film at Toronto’s Ryerson University. 

“I went to film school for four years, although I 
never graduated,” says the filmmaker, “t made a 
short in my fourth year based on one of the scenes 
from the Antiviral script that made it into the TIFF 
[Toronto International Film Festival] Student Film 
Showcase in 2008.” 

Cronenberg went on to make another short. The 
Camera and Christopher Merk, last year, but it was 
Broken Mpsthat attracted the attention of Rhom- 
bus Media, the Canadian production company that 
scored a hit earlier this year with Jason Eisener’s 


Hobo with a Shotgun (RM#nO) Producer Niv 
Fichman, a founding member of Rhombus, was 
actively seeking projects by other first-time direc- 
tors when one of Cronenberg's former classmates 
brought it to his attention. 

“I really liked [Broken Tulips]," says Fichman, 
“especially Its perverse subject matter and the 
otherworldly mood it evoked. When [Cronenberg] 
revealed that the short was a study for a longer 
feature script on which he was working, we saw 
an opportunity to collaborate.” 

Antiviral also stars Sarah Gadon - who can be 
seen in the senior Cronenberg’s newest films, A 
Dangerous Method and Cosmopolis - and genre 
Icon Malcolm McDowell (-4 Clockwork Orange, 
Rob Zombie’s Halloween), though the rookie film- 


maker could not be persuaded to reveal details 
about McDowell’s character. The film, which the 
IMDb lists as having a $3.2 million budget, is being 
lensed by Karim Hussain, who served as director 
of photography on Hobo with a Shotgun. 

Though his last name imparts some weighty ex- 
pectations and the synopsis of his first film cer- 
tainly echoes the themes of his father’s early 
work, Cronenberg claims that he doesn’t feel any 
particular pressure to live up to anyone’s expec- 
tations but his own. 

“At a certain point, I decided to not worry about 
my father's career when it comes to my own film- 
making,” he says. “Should I be feeling a special 
kind of pressure? That’s a terrifying thought." 

APRIL SNELLINGS 
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wm Tm EVOLVES ONCE AGAIN WITH NEW OWNERSHIP^ 


You don’t survive for nearly a century without undergoing some major 
changes, which is why a whole new incarnation of Weird Tales will hit 
newsstands in early 2012. Beginning in February or March with Weird 
Tales #360, the magazine will be produced by publisher John Harlacher 
and editor Marvin Kaye, through their company Nth Dimension Media, 
which has acquired the publication from Wildside Press. It will also tech- 
nically be the publisher of #359, though it will be edited by Weird Tales' 
most recent editor-in-chief, Ann VanderMeer, who is reportedly in talks to 
stay on as a contributing editor once Harlacher and Kaye take over. 

Perhaps best known as the pulp magazine that disseminated the short 
fiction of H.P. Lovecraft to the masses starting in the 1920s. Weird Tales 
in its various incarnations has published the work of a wide variety of au- 
thors over its nearly 90-year history. This includes Psycho scribe Robert 
Bloch and Conan creator Robert E. Howard, right up to alive-and-kicking 
genre stars such as Ramsey Campbell, Thomas Ligotti and Nina Kiriki 
Hoffman. And that, says Kaye, is the point. 

“A periodical that is close to 100 years old must change and grow with 
the times," he says. “Thus, even its so-called ‘classic’ period reflected 
differing editorial and reader tastes. Despite the early presence of 
Lovecraft and his contemporaries, I think it ready hit its stride in the 
1940s, when Ray Bradbury, Robert Bloch, August Derleth.etc., came into 
their own." 

The new magazine, which will remain quarterly for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. will shake things up by having approximately 40 percent of each 
issue's stories focus on a theme - a change that’s ideal for Kaye, who 
has edited two Weird Tales anthologies - Weird Tales: The Magazine That 
Never Dies (1 988) and The Best of Weird Tales 1923 (The First Year) In 
1997 In honour of Weird Tales' 
most famous contributor, #360’s 
theme will be "The Elder Gods." 
Writers for that issue are ex- 
pected to include Brian Lumley, 
Jessica Amanda Salmonson and 
Michael Shea. Issue 361 will 
focus on fairy and folk tales, in- 
cluding fiction by Peter S. Beagle, 
Tanith Lee, Alan Rodgers and 
JaneYolen. 

“We are still discussing other 
themes for subsequent issues,” 
says Kaye, “and while none are 
for sure, the likeliest ones will be 
Swords and Sorcery, Ghosts and 
Haunted Houses, Steampunk 
Fantasy and Weird Theatre.” 
Some classic weird fiction is 
bound to appear in the new magazine in some form, but Harlacher main- 
tains, “We must discover new voices and new movements, and this is a 
major part of our mission. We need new authors and artists that are as 
startling and innovative as the iconic contributors from our past, and we 
will aggressively seek them out.” 



A special World Fantasy Convention collectible issue of Weird Tales, which is set to 
receive an editorial reboot in early 2012. 


According to Kaye, the short-lived H.P. Lovecraft's Magazine of Horror 
that he edited for Wildside Press starting in late 2004 will also be rolled 
into the new Weird Tales, though how that will happen is presently un- 
clear. 

While Weird Tales has enjoyed a long life since its establishment in 
1 923, it has not been an easy one After its first incarnation fizzled out in 
1954 after 279 issues, the title emerged and disappeared frequently. 
There was a four-issue run in 1973, and some paperbacks and a couple 
of one-issue fale starts in the ’80s. In 1 988, it popped up as a magazine 
once again and changed hands a few times over the next twenty years, 
before landing at Wildside Press in 2005. Finding and maintaining a mod- 
ern audience hasn’t been easy. 

“We have been made aware that Weird Tales has both nostalgic afi- 
cionados and a whole new class of younger readers very much in favour 
of the magazine as edited by {co-editorj Stephen Segal and Ann Vander- 
Meer,” Kaye admits, noting that under those two, the magazine doubled 
its readership. "It is our hope and intent to forge an amalgam of both 
worlds - admittedly a tricky task to accomplish.”’ 

A.S. BERMAN 
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takethislollipop.com 

If you allow this site to access your Face- 
book profile, you're in for a creepy surprise. 

Sit back and watch as a seriously sleazy- 
looking guy clicks through your photos, and 
then proceeds to track your location. Better 
still, plug your friends' Info into the site and 
watch them squirm In their seats. 

weirdfictionreview.com 
Ann VanderMeer may be turning over the ed- 
itorial reins at Vle\r6 Tales magazine, but that 
doesn't mean she Isn’t still keeping things 
weird. Meet her latest venture (with Jeff Van- 
derMeer), The Weird Fiction Review, a website 
dedicated to exploring the literary subgenre 
from its genesis through to its modern incar- 
nation, with some free fiction and comics to 
boot. 

28dayslateranalysis.com 
If you'd rather get deep about movies and tel- 
evision, this site features news, interviews and 
reviews of current and up-and-coming re- 
leases. Covering both mainstream and inde- 
pendent titles. Its updated multiple times 
weekly and you can even feel good about 
clicking its ads, as 1 0 percent of revenue goes 
to the Victoria Single Parent Resource Center. 

makeprojects.com/Project/Halloween-Skull- 
Truffles/1 402/1 

Just because Halloween is but a distant mem- 
ory doesn’t mean you can’t still enjoy the sea- 
son's creepy confections. In fact, if you 
replace the sweet stuff in the brain pan with 
something red or green, these wouid make a 
creeptastic Christmas treat. Why not add 
some horror to the holidays? 

newground$.cam/portal/view/261167 
If this site is to be believed, this game has 
been floating around since 1996, which may 
explain its completely lo-fi graphics. Regard- 
less, it’s good fun guiding Bill the Demon 
around a seemingly endless maze of blocks, 
eating hapless naked souls (lest he'll starve) 
and howling down walls. Garrir! 

Compiled by MONICA S. KUEBLER 
Qot a RoadKIII suggestion? Email a IlnK to: roadkillSrue-morgiie.com 



GWAR GUITARIST FOUNO DEAO GN TOUR GUS 


Cory Smoot, 34, the sixth guitarist to go by the nomme de GWAR 
Flattus Maximus, was found dead November 3 on the band’s tour bus 
shortly before they were to cross the border to play Canadian dates. 

The cause of Smoot’s death, which occurred just hours after the band 
played in Minneapolis, Minnesota, remained unclear at press time. 

“We found Cory the next morning as we collected passports for a 
border crossing,” said GWAR co-founder Dave Brockie, a.k,a, Oderus 
Urungus, in a November 4 press release. “He was in his bunk, unre- 
sponsive, and it quickly was clear that he was dead. It was without a 
doubt the most horrible moment of my life," 

Born August 25, 1 977 in San Jose, California, Smoot moved to Mid- 
lothian, Virginia, in 1 989, the suburb of Richmond that had given birth 
to GWAR four years earlier. At fourteen, he attended his first GWAR show. 

In 1 999, he auditioned for the part of Flattus Maximus, and though 
the band eventually placed Zach Blair in the role of the flatulent, pot-loving alien, Smoot refused to be discour- 
aged and opened recording studio Karma Productions in Midlothian that year, where he would eventually pro- 
duce several GWAR albums, including Lust in Space (2009), In 2001 , Smoot formed the metal band Mensrea, 
which included GWAR drummer David “Gibby" Gibson. But when Blair left GWAR in 2002, Brockie brought 
Smoot in to fill Flattus’ dinosaur epaulets. 

“I've never known anyone who could pick up literally any instrument and rock it the first time he touched it, 
and more than that make it look easy," said Brockie in the statement "Behind that rubber monster outfit, and 
sometimes even obscured by it, was one of the most talented and beautiful people I have ever known." 

Smoot is survived by his wife Jaime Smoot, who is expecting their only child in June. A memorial service 
was held on November 1 1 in Chesterfield, Virginia. In lieu of flowers or gifts, the family has requested that do- 
nations be made to the Cory Smoot Family Fund to benefit their unborn child. Details are available by writing 
to smootfamilyfund@gmail.com. 

"Out of respect to Cory, we have officially retired the character of Flattus Maximus," stated Brockie. "Flattus 
has decided to return to his beloved ‘Planet Home, and will never return to this mudball planet again. And this 
is a sadder place for that." 

A.S. BERMAN 



ENTRAILS 

3 The negative for John Carpenter's first student 
film. Captain Voyeur, was discovered in the Univer- 
sity of Southern California’s Hugh M. Hefner Moving 
Image Archive in October. The movie, which he 
wrote and directed for an introductory film class in 
1969, follows the exploits of a computer worker 
who stalks a female colleague while wearing a 
mask. Oino Everett, who discovered the negative, 
points out several similarities to 1 978’s Halloween, 
including frequent POV shots from the would-be 
killer. The movie will be restored with the help of a 
$1000 grant from the National Film Preservation 
Foundation. 

3 Rev. Bob Larson, who recently tried banishing 
the evil from Necrobutcher of Norwegian black 
metallers Mayhem (RM#116i, now wants to com- 
bat demons with a new reality TV show. This time, 
he's leaving the demon fighting to teenage daugh- 
ter Brynne and her four gal pals for the forthcoming 
All-American Girls Fighting Satan. Having learned 
everything they know from Larson's school for ex- 
orcists, the teen angels are, according to a press 
release, "pretty, eloquent and well rounded." 

^ When Paranorma/Acf/V/Zy 3 hit theatres in Oc- 
tober, it enjoyed the most successful opening 
weekend for a horror movie in history, pulling in a 
whopping $52.6 million in the US. (At press time, it 
had earned nearly $1 75 million worldwide.) The es- 
timated cost of the film’s production? S5 million. 
The previous record was set last year at $40.7 mil- 
lion... by Paranormal Activity 2. 


3 Perhaps best known for 1 959’s The Tingler the 
late William Castle recently published the first in a 
series of young adult novels, From the Grave: The 
Prayer. While the actual author is Castle’s daughter, 
Terry, the king of the movie gimmick gets all the 
billing here. Oddly, the tale of Gypsy children who 
must locate a mystical manuscript seems about as 
far removed from Papa Castle's fare as you can get, 
while FearMaker Family Matters, a book about a 
little boy who discovers that his father is a homici- 
dal maniac, also written by Terry, is credited to her. 

) 2012 is shaping up to be the year of Locke & 
Key. While the pilot for the television series based 
on the Joe Hill/ Gabriel Rodriguez graphic novels is 
hitting conventions ~ as MTV considers whether to 
pick it up - Cryptozoic Entertainment (whose first 
entry into the market is the new Walking Dead 
board game) and IDW Publishing are partnering on 
Locke & Key: The Game, which is expected to ship 
in early 2012. 

^ In May, the Centers for Disease Control intro- 
duced its Preparedness 1 01 • Zombie Apocalypse 
webpage. Now the governmental organization is 
pushing Preparedness 101 Zombie Pandemic, a 
32-page downloadable comic book 
(cdc,gov/phpr/documents/11_225700_A_Zom- 
bie_Final,pdf) in which young Todd and Julie nego- 
tiate their way through a zombie invasion while the 
brave, selfless souls at the CDC dispatch vaccines 
to the far-flung corners of the country. 

A.S. BERMAN 
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Reality 


FAST ZOMBIES 
WITH GUNS 







WEIRD STATS & MORBID FACTS 


Beijing woman was forced to undergo a series of surgeries after doctors 
discovered 23 sewing needles in and around her vital organs. The objects are believed to have 
been inserted by her grandparents, who had hoped for a grandson. 


j The punishment for high treason differed according to gender in 1700s England. Men were 
I hanged, drawn and quartered, while women were burned at the stake. At the time, it was consid- 
I ered indecent to expose and publicly maim the fairer sex. 

I Dr. Jack Kevorkian’s “suicide machine," which was used in more than 1 00 assisted suicides, hit 
1 the auction block in October, along with his doctor's bag, paintings and a number of other per- 
sonal possessions. 

' The vampire bat props used in Hammer Studios' The Kiss of the Vampire were actually children’s 
; toys bought from a department store. 

: Well-known Russian historian Anatoly Moskvin was arrested in November after authorities found 
j the corpses of 29 young women in his apartment. He allegedly stole the bodies from graveyards 
V and dressed them up as dolls. 

The longest gap between sequels is 52 years. That’s the amount of time that lapsed between ttie 
release of The Killer Shrews {1 959) and its sequel, Return of the Killer Shrews (201 1 ). 

In various regions of South America, it is considered good luck to carry the severed tip of a 
puma’s tongue. 

This fall, former Weezer bassist Mikey Welsh predicted his death on Twitter, writing that he had 
dreamed he died of a heart attack while in Chicago. Two weeks later, on October 8, his body was 
I found in a Chicago hotel room. (Official cause of death is yet to be determined). 

Ontario Provincial Police are looking back at unsolved homicides and missing persons cases from 
I the 1 970s after US authorities found plane tickets that indicated serial killer John Wayne Gacy vis- 
ited Canada during the period he was actively preying on young men. 

When twelve actors in zombie garb were injured after a platform collapsed on the set of Resident 
Evil: Retribution in Toronto, paramedics had some difficulty distinguishing actual wounds from the 
gory undead makeup. 

; When the FBI released ite National Gang Threat Assessment report, they added Juggalos (a.k.a. 
i fans of the rap group Insane Clown Posse) to the round-up, which includes actual gangs such as 
j the Crips, Bloods and Aryan Brotherhood. 

I Only four mourners showed up for Edgar Allan Poe’s funeral, leading Reverend W.T.D. Clemm (a 
j cousin of Poe’s late wife Virginia) to forgo the customary funerary rites. The entire service is said f. 
I to have lasted a mere three minutes. 

% 

“Nyctophobia" is defined as a fear of darkness. c 

^ 

Compiled by MONICA S. KUEBLER ^ 
Got a weird stat or morbid fact? Send it tbrougb to: info®rue-morgue.com E 
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DEAD ALIVE 

PEEK-ABOO BABYSELWYN 


PETSEMATARY 

GAGE’S HIDE-AND-SEEK SCALPEL GAME 


DAWN DF THE DEAD (20D4) 

STILLBDRNBDT STILL HUNGRY 


GRACE 

BABY'S BLDDDY BREASTFEEDING 


NIGHT DF THE LIVING DEAD (1968) 

KAREN PREYS ON HER PARENTS 


WICKED LIHLE THINGS 

MALEVOLENT MINER MINORS 


BY JAY Y. YOSBIXX 



^UCPENLY, l-ITTLB PINHEAD WISHED HIS 
AAOAA HAD BOOKED A PONY RIDE INSTEAD. 



SEE THE WORLD 
FROM A DIFFERENT 
VIEWPOINT... 



k:^S^H’N’SltFCOVER! 


Scratcli Natalie's bum. 

SMELL THE 


EXCLUSIVE 

SUSH 
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RUBBER! 


Bizarre Is the magazine with a 
difference Each outrageous issue 
brings you informative news from 
the alternative community, covering 
everything from sex, drugs, music, 
fetish, extreme images and body 
art. So if you don't follow fhe pack 
and want a magazine that doesn't 
either, then Bizarre could be the 
read for you, 

...TRY BIZARRE 

And receive the most 
eye-opening features 
you'll ever see in a 
magazine, delivered 
direct to your door 
every month! 


ilHIili,,- 
SPOT THE 

CORPSE! 


WORLD'S IVEIROEST 

TATTOOS! 




H VAMPIRE FANGS 
BDTTII OPENER 

; $10 


Q TRE YEAR OF THE DEAD 
2012 SWIMSOIT CALENDAR 

; $19.99 

I Even if necrosis has never done it 
I for you before, check out this artful 
I creation featuring undead bikini-clad 
I beauties for every month of the year, 

I and you’ll be craving zombie flesh be- 
I fore you know it. Get ghouls, ghouls, 

I ghoulsatfheyearofthedead.com. 


CTHULHUWATIRGLOBE 

S39.99 

Awake the Great Cthulhu with a 
shake of this light-up waterglobe, in- 
scribed with H.P Lovecraft’s famous 
portent from the Necronomicon. Don’t 
worry: the ancient deity is guaranteed 
to remain safely behind the glass -just 
don’t drop it. Call upon the Old Ones at 
fearwerx.com. 


ZOMBIE FRIDGE MAGNETS 

$3.99 

There isn’t much in this grue- 
some world that can’t be zombified, 
given enough time, opportunity and 
imagination. This line of fridge mag- 
nets includes undead parodies of 
Shepard Fairey’s Obama portrait, the 
classic iPod ad and an unambiguous 
warning sign, so you can let others 
know what ate you. Make your fridge 
fester at ata-boy.com. 


If you think the festive season totally 
sucks - or if you feel as though you’ve been 
living through it for an eternity - this fang- 
shaped bottle opener’ll bring you closer to 
the soothing effect of your next life- (and 
sanity-) sustaining drink. The holidays don’t 
have to bite at gama-go.com. 
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All prices USD unless olherwise inaicateil. 













notion, 


' THAT THE MEMBERS OF BLACK SABBATH ARE THE 
FATHERS OF HEAVY METAL IS CERTAINLY NO REVELATION, THE 
TREMORS OF THE BAND'S MUSICAL IMPORTANCE HAVE RESONATED 
THROUGH NEARLY EVERY HARD-HITTING GROUP THAT'S EVER TRIED TO SUM- 
MON HELL SINCE THE SABS' 1970 EPONYMOUS DEBUT. WHILE ILLUSTRIOUS 
MONSTERS OF ROCK LED ZEPPELIN AND DEEP PURPLE HAD EACH RELEASED 
TWO ALBUMS BY THEN AND JIMI HENDRIX HAD REDEFINED THE CAPABILITIES THE ELECTRIC GUITAR, 
NOBODY HAD HARNESSED THE GLOOM AND DESPERATION FOLLOWING THE WITHERING HIPPIE 
MOVEMENT LIKE SINGER JOHN "OZZY" OSBOURNE, GUITARIST TONY lOMMI, BASSIST/LYRICIST 
TERRY "GEEZER" BUTLER AND DRUMMER BILL WARD, FOUR LADS FROM THE DREARY BURG OF ASTON, 
BIRMINGHAM, WHO FIRST ASSEMBLED IN 1 968. {SEE P 1 9 FOR MORE ON THE BAND'S INFLUENCE). 


The lion’s share of that darkness originated with lommi and Butler, 

who both had an affinity for horror movies growing up and marvelled at the 
throngs of young people who flocked to the theatres to soak up the blood- 
curdling chills and thrills of the day, The pair figured the fledgling band they 
played in, then called Earth, ought to try distilling the eerie essence of the 
movies they loved into an aural black potion that could elicit the same kind of 
frights. It was a sonic mission unexpectedly aided by an injury lommi had suf- 
fered as a teenager during his very last shift at a metal shop. Having severed 
the ends of his middle two fingers on his right hand, doctors 
grafted skin from one of his arms onto the maimed digits but 
the guitarist couldn’t stand flie pain of playing on the remain- 
ing bony nubs. After a bout of depression and much experi- 
mentation, lommi would switch to a left-handed guitar, 
develop prosthetic fingertips and reinvent his style to over- 
come the handicap and fill out the band's sound. 

Henceforward, the group's aesthetic would take a dramat- 
ically downcast turn. Butler began lyrically tapping into his in- 
terest in tile occult and the atrocities of war, themes perfectly 
suited for Osbourne's sIren-like wail, which conjured images 
of a hooded alchemist screaming incantations, while Ward 
anchored lommi’s riffs with rhythms straight out of some an- 
cient tribal ceremony. The fearsome foursome’s audio sorcery 
quickly evolved into a force unlike anything anyone had ever 
heard - profoundly heavy dirges dripping in doom that would forever darken 
the murkiest pits of the musical landscape. 

The band name was shanged to reflect the stylistic shift. Black Sabbath re- 
leased its first album, fittingly titled Black Sabbath, on Friday, February 13, 
1 970. From tiie opening sound effects of a rumbling thunderstorm and a tolling 
church bell, songs such as the path-defining title track, “N.I.B.”(written from 
Lucifer’s perspective), “Evil Woman" and the H.P. Lovecraft-inspired “Behind 
the Wall of Sleep" (see Classic Cut, p.70) propelled the band into becoming a 
tremendously successful touring act in the UK and 
the US. 

Pioneering wickedness as they were, the 
boys in black were soon being decried as devil 
worshippers by religious gmups and heralded 
by the likes of Church of Satan founder 
Anton LaVey; it was unwanted attention 
that led Osbourne's dad to forge the 
musicians metal cross pendants as 
protection. Later that year the 
group’s second album. Paranoid, ' X 
would solidify Sabbath’s strangle- 
hold on their swelling fanbase, 
through signature tunes such as 



"War Pigs," “Iron Man” and the band’s biggest single to this day, “Paranoid." 

But along with millions of records sold came longer tours and larger stakes, 
and Sabbath was certainly not immune to the lure of alcohol, pills and cocaine. 
Though the lads would keep churning out best-selling albums - including 
1971 's Master of Reality and 1972’s Black Sabbath Vol. 4 - by the release 
of 1973’s Sabbath Bloody Sabbath, the combined wear and tear of the road 
and excessive substance abuse had begun to take their toll. Spiritually and 
musically, they were on the verge of losing their way. 

As the next three albums grew progressively more experi- 
mental and lommi allegedly took control of the recording 
process, the black magic of Sabbath's initial spark fizzled. 
Shortly after the release of 1 978’s Never Say Die!, Osbourne 
- who made no bones about being disenfranchised witii the 
musical direction at the time - was unceremoniously fired and 
replaced with Rainbow’s Ronnie James Dio, signalling a new 
k ■ beginning for both Sabbath and the Ozzman, who embarked 

; on a highly successful and tumultuous solo career (see side- 
bar, p.21). Though the Dio era would only initially hold for two 
well-received albums (1980’s Heaven and We// and 1981’s 
Mob Rules, after which he left to start his own band), it would 
spawn a new sect of fans, ft also marked the beginning of nu- 

- merous roster changes (and a string of forgettable recordings) 

that saw members come and go - save for lommi, who re- 
mains the group’s sole constant - throughout tiie rest of the decade and into 
the '90s. 

Then, in 1997. the original lineup reunited for a live album and tour, and 
again briefly in 2005 and 2006 for UK and US Rock and Roll Hall of Fame in- 
ductions. Prior to the penning of this feature, we were warned by lommi's 
publicist that questions about another reunion would be met with a dial tone. 
Turns out the band was just protecting its hand; on 1 1/1 1 /1 1 the classic lineup 
announced a new album - their first in 33 years - and a 201 2 world tour. 

Now, more than 40 years after he first opened the dark musical chasm that 
became the group's trademark. Black Sabbath’s legendary guitarist takes us 
backstage with his new autobiography. Iron Man: 
My Journey Through Heaven & Hell with 
Black Sabbath (out now from Da Capo 
Press). From rehearsing in ghost-rid- 
dled dungeons, to astral projection 
and potentially deadly practical 
jokes, Iron Man is an intimate look 
into the ominous and unhinged his- 
tory of heavy metal’s most endur- 
ing band. We imposed upon Its 
charming and soft-spoken author 
to take us further into the void 





What inspired you to write an autobiogra- 
phy? Why now? 

Over a period of years, I’ve always been asked, 
"Why don’t you write a book? You’ve got some great 
stories." I thought, well. yeah. I will one day. I actually 
started talking to a friend of mine about doing a book 
back in 1 983-84. He started working with me for a while 
and then we gave in with it, to be honest, because I got too 
busy. I just left it until a couple of years 
ago. . . But of course now. I’m one of the millions who have 
a book out, I should've done It a long time ago! It’s about 
time that I should have one, really. 

It’s well-documented that the sound of Black 
Sabbath is partly a necessity resulting from your 
injury and that the darkness of the band was in- 
spired by the noted appeal horror movies had for 
you, but what made you turn to such ominous 
lyrics and those minor chord melodies? 

I think our stuff came from the anger of where we lived and 
the things we were going through as young kids. It appealed 
to us - certainly to me - that absolute doomy vibe, and I 
wanted to create that with riffs. I used to love going to see 
horror films and I really liked that mood. 

Any movies in particular that were an influence? 

Certainly in the early days Geezer and I used to see a lot of 
the Christopher Lee and Peter Cushing movies because they 
were the only sort of things around then. It was great, we 
really loved it. I just liked that feel. You look at them now 
and they’re a bit corny, but at the time they created some 
kind of fear. I liked that feeling of being on edge. 

Why did you name the band after Mario Bava's 
movie Black Sabbath? 

I thought it was really good! It was Geezer’s idea, he sug- 
gested it. Before, we were called Earth, and we got mis- 
booked with another band called Earth, who were a pop 
band, and so we said, "Look, we can't have this, we have to change the name and 
come up with a name that nobody else is going to have." One day Geezer said, "Why 
don’t we call the band Black Sabbath?" And certainly the music we were creating - 
our first song "Wicked World" and then "Black Sabbath" - was in the right vein so 
it went with the name. 


Do you still go out and see horror movies? 

I don’t really go and see them now, no. I mean, there’s some great movies out but I 
watch them at home. ... I don’t know what you call horror movies these days. When 
you think back to the old Christopher Lee stuff, it was harmless really. He was only 
biting somebody's neck, but it seemed so awful. Now it’s slicing people’s heads off. 
and that's just the norm. 


A couple of years 



ago, there was talk of you and filmmaker Mike Fleiss 
working together on a line of horror movies that 
would use the Black Sabbath name. 

I spoke to Mike just a couple of days ago and it's stilt all in 
the works, I've got ideas but ! haven’t seen any part of the 
movie to put music to. ... He's asked me to be involved 
with three movies. Now whether they’ll be Black Sabbath 
movies at the end. I don’t know. I’ve never actually scored 
a full movie. It's quite a big jump for me to be able to do 
that. But I’ve got lots of ideas and lots of stuff down. 
Whether I use them or not is another story, but it's a good 
challenge for me. 

In the book, you write briefly about a mystical 
fifth member of Black Sabbath. What can you tell 
us about that? 

We’ve always felt that there's somebody overlooking us, 
like an Overself that's there and guiding us in a way, what 
we should be doing and where we should be going. We’ve 
ail felt it, this fifth member. It’s not anybody you can see. 
it's just a feeling of someone overlogking you. 

You also recount quite a few instances of para- 
normal activity in the band’s history. Does that 
mean you believe in ghosts and an afterlife? 

I do, yeah. I believe in an afterlife. I hope it's very good, but 
who knows? I've only experienced the things I've experi- 
enced. which I put in the book. 1 really do believe that there’s 
something else, there's gotta be something else. I just don’t 
think it ends like this, that you just die and tnat's it. 


Was there one specific experience that was the most chilling? 

I'm not sure that they were chilling as much as they were exciting, really. I was very 
pleased to [experience astral projection]. It sounds odd now because it was a long time 
ago but when I did finally get to leave my body, that was such a great experience. It 
was a little nerve-wracking. I suppose, but it was just exciting and I really liked it. 








RGUE LIKE OLD HAGS ABOUT ALL THINGS MUSICAL, BUT THERE’S AT 
LEAST ONE HALLOWED TRUTH NONE DARE ASSAIL. BLACK SABBATH 
SUMMARILY INVENTED HEAVY METAL. MOST INFLUENTIAL BAND EVER? 
NO, BUT THERE ARE FEW MUSIC GENRES AS VAST AS HEAVY METAL, AND 
SABBATH IS GROUND ZERO. 


It all comes down to the band's intention to be scary and almost always heavy; 
a heaviness achieved by a very deliberate and ominous chord sequence known 
as the tritone, the dissonance of which led medieval monks to refer to the move- 
ment as the diabolus in musica, "the devil in music." As simply put by the riff- 
corporal himself. Tony lommi, the idea of the b'itone is going up a half step rather 
than a full step - it’s more than that of course, but in a nutshell, it’s what cap- 
tured the doomy black feelings, especially when executed trough gauzy walls 
of power chords, such as on "Black Sabbath,' the dirge to end all smiles that 
kicks off the band’s 1 970 self-titled debut album. Instantly, Sabbath wigged all 
sorts of kids, giving them doom-and-gloom music about the Vietnam war, drugs, 
ecology (what us olcf folks used to call the environment) and space rides. 

Then came quintessential Sabbath cuts such as "War Pigs," "Iron Man," “Chil- 
dren of the Grave” and “Symptom of the Universe," which gave the masses the 
silence-to-roar of metal and showcased key components of the ensuing beast, 
such as the big dumb riff, the gallop and the muted machine-gun rhythm. It was 
through this intention to address heaviness insistently and consistently that the 
Sabs became one of the key influencers on those who would comprise the New 
Wave Of British Heavy Metal (NWOBHM); the thrash and "power metal" that fol- 
lowed; and then in the late '80s, the blackened despair of acts such as 
Soundgarden, Alice in Chains and Nirvana. 

Ergo, the Ozzy Osbourne-era becomes the grave mariner of Sabbath’s influ- 
ence. comprising eight records of unapologetic outsider heaviness in eight years. 
But jump to 1 980, and Sabbath is providing a subtler, richer form of inspiration, 
having retooled with toiling metal munchkin Ronnie James Dio. Heaven and Hell 
(1 980) and Mob Rules (1 981 ) would provide a grandfatherly back story and re- 
assuring ballast to the NWOBHM baby bands, the success of both records happily 
underscoring metal’s new place in music's previously light ledger books. And 
so they provided motivation for bands to persevere and keep creating a type of 
hard rock that warms its hands on the fire of the almighty riff, 

In 1982, Dio left in a huff and, insanely. Sabbath kept stoking the fires of hell, 
creating a dark horse of a (black?) metal album called Born Again, which casts 
ex-Deep Purple singer Ian Gillan in his nastiest metal-mad role yet. Many an ex- 
treme metaller cites this record as a key Sabbath stone (check out the hell-sum- 
moning harmonics of “Disturbing the Priest"), often forgotten but important. 

Moving on, Sabbath in the '80s and '90s was a stumble through too many 
lineup changes, most heavily felt at the microphone. In terms of influence, one 
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couldn’t really say much about the ex- 
cursion with Glenn Hughes as vocalist, or 
really Dio's return for Dehumanizer in 
1992, even if, through the latter, metal 
pups were reminded of the value of the 
slow, dirty and dirgey. 

Nay, the consistent and constant 
through this period was the roster that 
put minor Birmingham character Tony 
Martin at the mic. Influence from the 
Martin records reflects the original phenomenon of Dio, namely the medieval 
and horror imagery of power metal (particularly "The Shining” and “Headless 
Cross”), a genre that thrives through dozens of mid-tier and smaller bands that 
necessarily blend and expand toward 
progressive metal. 

If that doesn't add up to enough layers 
of metal influence, of Sabbath shifting 
shape and continuing to provide inspira- 
tion and instruction as metal evolves, 
then let's wrap it up in a big blood- 
drenched bow with the return of Dio for 
the triumphant swansong that was Sab- 
bath renamed as Heaven & Hell, from 
2006 until the singer’s death in 2010. 

Watching the band's untold victory laps 
at the close of the last decade were tans 
of all ages, bands of all ages, generations 
turning their kids onto the majesty, influ- 
ence and nostalgia co-mingling with a 
full 40 years of complex history foisted 

stageward by the masters of metal. If the story ended there, so be it. But now 
that the original lineup has reunited once more, it seems a new chapter of doom 
is nigh. 
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Martin Popoff (martinpopoff.com) is the author of 35 books on heavy metal, 
Including two Black Sabbath titles. 9 
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Speak Of The Devil: Ronnie James Dio flashes the horns, while lommi plays on. 


What do you think is 
Black Sabbath’s scariest 
song? 

Probably "Black Sabbath." 
[Laughs] It's hard for me to view 
them because it has to come 
from somebody else to say, “Oh, 
that’s what I thought was their scari- 
est stuff." We weren't trying to frighten 
people to death, It was just what we liked. The lyrics and the 
music went together to create a mood, like a film. 


Were you ever taken aback by some of Geezer’s 
gloomier lyrics? 

No, I love Geezer's lyrics, I think he’s written some great ones. 
I never thought that it was going too far. Some people may have 
but I certainly didn't. I love what he's done. 


You’ve often said that Black Sabbath being labelled 
as evil or satanic is unfair and that a tot of that as- 
pect of the band was really a construct of your 
record company, Vertigo, in the early days. 

We didn’t dislike the dark imagery, but initially, when we first 
came up with the songs, of course the album was done to go 
with the music and [Vertigo] created that image. But our music’s 
not just about satanic stuff, it’s about wars, the Vietnam war, 
and just life’s experiences, whether it be us or somebody else. 
It's experiences that we all have. 


Were you comfortable with Ronnie taking the evil el- 
ement even further with the devil’s horns hand ges- 
ture and so forth? 

Yes, it was a part of him, it was a part of what he did. Although 
the horns sign - the first person I ever saw do it was Geezer, 
but of course it goes back centuries. Ronnie did bring it back 
and make it more for the people. When Ronnie came into the 
band, it was a big task to take on, following Ozzy. I’m not saying 
he replaced him, he followed him. It was different altogether. 
We didn't go for a singer that was like Ozzy, we wanted some- 
body that was different and could present the music in another 
way, which Ronnie did. 


How do you think the excessive drug use 
coloured the music? 

I think at first it sort of helped in the writing but later on 
it wasn't working for us. I'm not saying that drugs help 
anyway, but for us at that time it was another experience 
that we were going through. We were young, and I think 
it does open up your mind a little bit. 


Why do you think the band’s albums are often 
slammed by critics when they’re first released 
only to be embraced years later? 

I just don’t know the answer to that. It is strange. We 
were never the flavour-of-the-month band and we were 
always slagged from the off. We just got used to that and 
carried on. I think it made us stronger because we be- 
lieved in what we did. I've seen it so many times over 
the years, with producers saying to people, "You’ve gotta 
be playing this sort of music now. This is the 'in’ thing.” 
And if that's the case, I would've packed up long ago. 


It’s been more than 40 years since you started 
the band- 

Yes, go on, rub it in! 


[Laughs]... which Bill Ward actually calls a 
“phenomenon.” What is it about Black Sab- 
bath that you think transcends generations of 
music fans? 

I can only say that I’ve always believed in what we’ve 
done: that’s why I’ve always kept the name when peo- 
ple left and came back and left and came back. I 
thought about this - it's amazing how many times 
everybody has left the band and come back. It's really 
peculiar. But it's something that draws you back. Cer- 
tainly with the original lineup, it just had something. It’s 
not a matter of being the best musicians in the world, 
it's a matter of us being a team and making that sound. 
If you listen individually to anything, it's probably not 
that good, but when you listen to it as a band, it works 
and that's our strength. 


There’s something to be said for an 
otherworldly quality that you your- 
self have. In a recent interview, 
Ozzy admitted that he’s only lately 
grown comfortable around you, that 
you have such an aura about you. 
Yeah, I’ve heard him say that. I don't know how 
to explain it. I just believe in what I do and | do 
take it very seriously. It’s not a game to me. I like 
writing the best I can and make the best job of 
anything I do. Sometimes I’ve upset people, and 
other times I haven't, but it’s just the way I am. 
Certainly maybe in the early days I came over 
very strongly because I just wanted the best 
for the band. Come on, we've got to do it! Get 
it done. Let’s work at it! It's just that driving 
thing. 

Speaking of upsetting people, in 
the mountains of mail you’ve re- 
ceived over the years, there must have 
been some rather interesting hate mail. 

Oh, you're tellin’ me! We’ve had a lot of that. Because 
we were the first to be doing this sort of stuff, you can 
imagine. We got pounded with everything. Not only the 
press didn't like us, the Church didn’t like us. It was very 
difficult. Once you start upsetting the Church then they 











W HEN REALITY TV SHOW THE OSBOURNES DEBUTED ON MTV IN 2002, 
VIEWERS REVELLED IN THE TRAIN WRECK THAT OZZY OSBOURNE HAD 
BECOME. AS THE ALCOHOL-RIDDLED, DRUGGED-OUT ROCK ICON 
SHUFFLED ABOUT IN HIS LEISURE CLOTHES AND MUMBLED LAZILY IN A 
NEARLY UNINTELLIGIBLE BRITISH ACCENT, THE DAILY TRIALS OF HIS FAMILY 
- INCLUDING WIFE SHARON, DAUGHTER KELLY AND SON JACK - WOULD BECOME ONE OF 
THE MOST-WATCHED PROGRAMS IN THE MUSIC CHANNEL'S HISTORY 


Bui along with the Osbourne brood’s overnight infamy came a lasting public 
portrait of Ozzy that grew increasingly disconcerting to Jack, particularly since the 
legendary singer has been clean since the TV show ended in 2005. Deciding he 
needed to set the record straight, the youngest Osbourne enlisted Mike Fleiss (pro- 
ducer of Wosfe/and 2003’s The Texas Chainsaw Massacre, wlio is also collaborating 
with Tony lommi on a series of Black Sabbath horror movies) and Mike Piscitelli to 
direct a documentary, God Bless Ozzy Osbourne (out now on DVD/Blu-ray from Eagle 
Rock Entertainment). It's a touching, warts-and-all chronicle of the incredible 40- 
plus-year career of tlie man often referred to as music's "Prince of Darkness.* 

“So much has clianged since The Osbournes, which, for most people who aren’t 
fans [of his music), is the primary depiction of who they think Ozzy Osbourne is." 
explains Jack. “Since The Osbournes ended and he got sober, he’s become a 
totally different person. I ihink [God Bless Ozzy\ was a way for me to say, 

'Hey, wait a second. He's not what you think he is, this is his life and this is 
a look into who he is."’ 

Largely culled from twe yoars on the road with the singer, the film traces i 
Ozzy’s early years growing up in Bimiingham, through to the formation of 
(and his subsegueni firing from) Black Sabbath; the trepidation with 
which he cmbarknd upon a solo career: Itie creative chemistry 
tie cherished and lost witn the death of guitarist Randy Rhoads; 
and Ihc personal - often self-effacing - substance-fuelled bat- 
lies he’s waged throughout his life. 

Now 26, Jack admits the playlul horror theatrics Ifiat were a h 

natural progression from Ozzy’s doom mongoring days in Black 
Sabbath - donning capes and fangs onstage, dres.sing ns a wore- 
wolf tor the music video to “Bark al the Moun" and singing unholy 
odes such as “Mr. Crowley" - cvenlually crystallized into serious dark- ^ 

ness. 

"I llitnk it started onstage, and at soma point in Ihe ’80s. he started bringing , 

il home with him." he says. "Over time, he just progressively got more and jfl 

more self-deslnictive. II kind of got out of control." 

And wlion it came lo being out ol control, nobody could hold a candle to 
Ozzy in his heyday. In addition to frank interviews wilh family members, the W 
0/zman hiinsolt and his Black Sahbalh brethren, notable musicians such 
as Henry Rollins, John FrusciantG. Robert Trujillo, Tommy Lee and even 3^ 
I'nui McCarlnov (who likens Ozzy’s appeal lo Ihe "allraclion ol Drncula ^ . 
anil viimpiins") tell Ihe slory o( a surprisingly complex man; an incutable 


prankster who reportedly loved to walk W 
around naked backstage, wrestled with a ) ' 
depleted sense of self-worth, suffered from , 

“terminal perfectionism,” snorted from "ce- j 1/ 
real boxes of cocaine" and incited a well- 
documented media frenzy after biting the 
heads off of both a live pigeon and a bat. 

Considering such lurid accounts, ones that blatantly redefine the limits of what a 
child should probably know about a parent, Jack admits a healthy balance of being 
both the film’s producer and Ozzy's son was necessary lo pre- 
serve the project's objectivity. In fact, he claims he’s always 
• maintained a divide between his dad's professional and per- 
t sonal lives, even when the two sometimes overlapped. 

■■ / “I’ve kind of always looked at my dad like, onstage he's Ozzy, 

D 3 and at home he's Dad," he says. “Some ol the wild theatrics carry 
J5 jA over. There's a picture of when he was doing the ‘Bark at the Moon' 
video and he was all dressed as a werewolf and he’s holding Kelly. 

She’s a newborn baby, she's asleep, and he's holding her. It's jusl 
BA \ a a really weird picture." 

« Despite the Inclusion of jaw-droppingly awesome Black Sab- 
•J* ' bath concert footage and candid behind-the- 

y scenes glimpses into Ozzy’s modern live 

^ V '■ show. Jack confesses that it's hard to be a 

\ true fan of his dad's music given lltal it's been 

such a constant his whole life. Yet' he does ac- 

X muwledge that nobody has gleefully scared mainstream audiences 
while simultaneously upsetting the puritan community as effectively 
ns Ozzy. 

"I think tliere are bands that do definilely give a crack at il in the 
heavy metal world but I don’t necessarily Ihink there's a band 
today that's original with il," ho says, "Every decade has its mu- 
J sical icon tlial everyone likes lo hate on. In the '90s il was Marilyn 

Manson, in the 2000s Eminem was like Satan, . . I hate to say it 
I bul probably the most shocking person in music today Is Lady 
Gaga, and that's not really saying much. She wears a meat 
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try to ban you from 
playing in certain areas 
and piaces, we’ve had 
aiithat. We’ve probably 
had it more than most. 
At least we paved the 
way for a lot of other people 
later because we were them at 
that time, where people were say- 
ing, “Oh my god. we can't have them in this town!" And 
it’s a front-page bloody article in the paper. We’ve gotta 
stop these guys from coming in! They thought we were 
gonna turn them into frogs or something. 


Being the leader, do you feel like you bore the 
brunt of the band’s more controversial ele- 
ments? 

Well, I did bear the brunt of a lot of things. [Chuckles] It's 
what we did, it’s just the way it was. 


You even had an attempt on your life once. 
Someone tried to stab you? 

Somebody came on stage and I had just walked off. I'd 
had a bad night, I'd kicked my equipment over and as I 
was walking off I just heard this scuffle behind me and 
this guy was there with a dagger that he had got past 
security. He'd already cut his hand open and put a cross 
on the dressing-room door before we arrived there and 
of course we saw it but thought nothing of it. We found 
I out later that it was this religious chap. 

On a much lighter note, the book reveals you 
i to be quite the practical joker. Do you still like 
to play tricks on people? 

I’m afraid I do. 

What do you think is 
the best gag you’ve 
ever pulled off? 

Oh, god knows! it got to such 
an extreme with Bill, in particu- 
lar, I had to stop at the end before 
he got killed. But I’m constantly doing 
it. I was even doing it again today. I've got 
some guys working here in my studio at 
the house and I've got speakers all 
around my land that I’ve had put in. 

And if anybody walks by there, 
like one of the builders or what- 
ever. I sort of shout down the 
thing just to make them jump, 
basically. I can’t help but do it! It’s 
constant, I don't even think about it now, 

I just do it automatically. We’ve always played 
Jokes on each other. ... We had one guy come 
to work with us for a while, one of the guys 
who's with The Who now, and he’s a very thin 
guy and I gave him some of that chewing 
gum that makes you go to the toilet, it’s a 
laxative. I gave him a load of these and he 
was chewing away and then he became 
very ill! I felt so bad afterwards. I mean, he 
was in bed for days! It’s things like that 
that I do and I don't even think about it at 
the time. I just do it and of course if 
something backfires, it's awful. 


I’m wondering if you might tike to 
share an anecdote or memory that 


With all of the heavy music that’s come 
out since Black Sabbath, is there even 
the possibility of another band changing 
music in the same way Sabbath did? 

Who knows? it's very possible. I don’t know 
how you would change it anymore, I really 
don’t. Music's gone to every extreme. They’ve 
explored riffs in every sort of music from what 
we do to rap and hip hop and all sorts of stuff, it's 
all mixed together nowadays. 

Is there any band today that you would say 
are the inheritors to the Sabbath throne? 

I don't really think of it like that, as such. Black Sab- 
bath is Black Sabbath and we'll just carry on as 
Black Sabbath until we all die. There'll be other 
bands that come out but you can never replace Black 
Sabbath. 9 


Harbinger Of Doom: Tony lommi raises hell on one of his custom 
Gibson SG guitars with cross inlays. 


was distinctly Ronnie with us? Was he a joker < 
too? 

Well, Ronnie was such a great character, a great guy and 
a fantastic vocalist. Again, we started to get him into 
playing practical jokes. He played a really good one on 
me, to be honest. It was one day when we were record- 
ing, I think it was Dehumanizer, and I’d just bought a 
new Range Rover. I was constantly playing jokes on him 
and Vinny [Appice, drummer]. So they really got me 
bad. I came out of the studio and Ronnie says, “Bloody 
hell, there's oil underneath your car,” and I was like, 
“What?!" I fell for it hook, line and sinker. What they’d 
gone and done was bought a gallon of oil and tipped it 
all under my car. I thought the bloody gearbox had 
gone. I said, “Christ! It’s a brand new car!” They wound 
me up and I got onto the phone to try to gel somebody 
over to have a look and sort it out and I’m yelling and 
screaming, and it was a joke. They got me back. Ronnie 
was a larger-than-life character. A really professional 
person and a talented guy. I have the highest respect 
for him. 

If you had to narrow down Black Sabbath to 
one quintessential album, which one would 
you pick? 

Oh god, that's difficult. It really is. Well, a lot of people’ll 
say the early stuff. But then there’s another sect that’ll 
say the Ronnie period. It’s realty difficult because by 
picking one. I’d be putting down the others and I don’t 
mean to do that, I don't want to do that. Each album for 
me from the first one has had something. I like the first 
album, I like Paranoid, and then I like Sabbath Bloody 
Sabbath- it was another period in our lives that went 
to another level, I think, a different level - and then 
with Ronnie, Heaven and Hell, I think was a great 
album. It's hard to pick one. 1 mean, what would you 
think if I asked you that? 


Probably the first one. It scared the hell out of 
me. Still does a little. Not that there weren’t 
better albums after that but just because it 
was so strikingly new in terms of what had 
come before. 

Yes, I know what you’re saying. It also held a mood 
that was different from anything at that time. It was 
a basic album and we played it as it came. We just 
went in and played it, which was a natural thing, 
instead of going in the studio for six months of 
working on it. 
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Z ombies in Africa. 

It’s a concise concept, and one that The Dead director Howard J. Ford 
found opened a lot of doors - and wallete - when he and his brother Jonathan 
pitched it to investors. 

“I suddenly realized you can get people interested in the concept just 
by saying that,” Ford recalls, by phone from his home in Brighton, England. 
"You can see the looks on their faces, and you can see them thinking, 
'Oh, this is really good!'” 

Set in a near-future Africa where a zombie virus has decimated the population, The 
Dead stars Rob Freeman {Pumpkinhead: Blood Feudi as Lt. Brian Murphy, an American 
air force engineer who survives the crash of one of the last flights out of the infected 
zone. Escaping ttie wreckage, he makes his way across the harsh desert landscape in__ 
a bid to reach a military base in the north. Helping him is Sgt. Daniel Dembele (Prince 
David Oseia), a local soldier who has deserted his unit in an attempt to save his family^ 
Ail around them, however, the shambling, white-eyed, hungry undead are closing in as 
the pair’s supply of food, water and bullets dwindles. ' 

Ford traces his and his brother's interest in the macabre to childhood Friday ni^hfe 
spent at their local ttieatre taking in horror double bills over fish and chips ("very British”), 
while their love of zombies was inculcated by a teenage screening of George A. Romero’s 
Dam of the Dead. 

"That film had a huge influence on us," he recalls. "It really terrified us. It just took 
horror into the light in a way that neither of us had ever seen before.” 

Whereas most horror films. Ford says, were "shadowy" and about “stuff that you 
didn’t see," Romero’s terrors came in "broad daylight, and [they] could come from any- 
where. Walking home after seeing this film, we [stayed] in the dead centre of the road 
because we were convinced, even though we knew it wasn’t real, [that] we were going 
to be grabbed by a zombie or something like that.” 

From that love of scary cinema was born an interest in filmmaking, with Howard 
convincing Jonathan, who is one year older, to use his salary from a part-time week- 
end job to buy them a Super 8 camera. Then, like legions of monster kids before 
them, the brothers started shooting horror movies in their backyard, casting friends 
in the lead roles. 

Inspired by Dawn, the Fords started writing their own zombie movie script, constancy 




- AS THE DEAD DIRECTOR 
HOWARD J. FORD EXPLAINS, 
IT S ALL PART OF BREAKING 
NEW GROUND IN THE 
ZOMBIE SUBGENRE 
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rewriting and making notes on it over the years. Ford ex- 
plains how their hero Murphy, for instance, evolved from 
"this really tough mercenary" to the more "vulnerable" 
character we see in the final film. Other movies, such as 
Henri-Georges Clouzot’s thriller The Wages ofFear{]%Z), 
also helped evolve their ever-changing script. 

"Whenever we watched a movie we would filter it 
through...the zombie itch that we hadn't scratched," says 
Ford. 

But the brothers’ undead dream project got pul on the 
back burner as they made other low-budget action films 
(1994’s Mainline Run, 2000’s Distant Shado\/\^ and their ca- 
reer shooting commercials - with Howard directing and 
Jonathan as cinematographer - took off. 

Choosing to film The Dead in West Africa was no whim, 
either. The brothers had already shot several commercials 
in Ghana and Nigeria and knew of no other zombie movie 
filmed in that part of the world. So they temporarily closed 
down their production company to move forward with the 
feature. Having had a prosperous few years, they were orig- 
inally going to finance the film entirely out of their own sav- 
ings, but when their accountant at Latitude Films heard of 
their plans, he offered to match their budget “pound for 
pound," even before the Fords offered him an executive pro- 
ducer credit. Suddenly flush with twice their original budget, 
the brothers set about planning the shoot. 

And it was good that they had as much money as they 
did, because they soon found themselves stuck in the fi- 
nancial, political and physical quagmire that is making a 
movie in Africa. Indeed, what was meant to be a six-week 
shoot stretched into two days shy of five months, with only 
four weeks of that dedicated to actual filming. 

Rrst, the Fords’ equipment was delayed five weeks be- 
cause the English shipping company forgot to put it on the 
boat to Ghana. Then, when it did arrive and shooting started, 
they frequently found themselves covered in dust, dirt and 
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sand, which caused their cameras to break down. That the 
production was also hit by tornadoes and dust storms 
should come as no surprise. Jonathan, who, like Freeman’s 
character Murphy, is an engineer, even ended up fusing bat- 
teries together when theirs fell apart. 

“Itwas so frustrating," laments Ford. “We had grand cin- 
ematic plans for It, and here we were sitting on a beach 
with a hand-held camera and soldered batteries." 

Adding insult to injury, the crew had to deal with the cor- 
ruption that is endemic to Africa. Ford estimates that nearly 
40 per cent of the film's budget went to "backhanders," 
local fixers who promised to smooth out the process of film- 
ing but often caused more problems than they solved. The 
Fords also found themselves threatened a number of times, 
and on one occasion were held up at gunpoint. 

Rnally, there was illness. Freeman contracted cerebral 
malaria early on in the shoot, neariy dying in the process; 
in fact, he acted in many of the scenes while sick. Howard, 
meanwhile, directed much of the film while suffering from 
diarrhea, while Jon contracted dysentery. 

“We were all III so often that we just had to go shoot when 
we were ill," he says. “It was just a horrible, horrible feeling. 
Vomiting I can do because you feel a little better when you 
are vomiting, but what was horrible was having diarrhea on 
set because you were torn between holding it in all day... or 
running into the bushes!" 

Fortunately, they had a better time working with their 
zombies, whom they recruited from the local populace, al- 
though that presented its own set of challenges. 

“Working with these villagers who had never seen cam- 
eras before, let alone tried to act, [with] contacts in... They 
were fantastic about it, the locals, but they were not expe- 
rienced so it was frustrating trying to direct them." 

Ford also admits that they were concerned about casting 
locals, fearing that they wouldn't get the notion of zombies 
or would be offended by it. (Even though the idea of the 
Cant'd an p.28 




AS FILMMAKERS ALL 
OVER THE GLOBE PUT 
THEIR OWN SPIN ON 
THE ZOMBIE FILM, WE 
CHART THE OUTBREAK 
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AUSTRALIA 

I LOVE SARAH JANE 

The good news is that you can easily view 
online the accomplished 2008 short film 
of the same name that spawned this one, 
starring the now-famous Mia 
Wasikowska (Rogue. Tim Burton’s Alice 
in Wondeilandi as the title character. The 
bad news: you’ll have to wait until 2013 
for the feature-length version of this 
post-apocalyptic, brutal-yet-touching 
coming-of-age yarn that helps put the 
“z" back in Oz. 

BURKINA PASO 

THE DEAD 

Making the most of its West African set- 
ting, the zombies in this film wander 
across vast desert sand dunes and 
prowl the nighttime underbrush of the 
wartorn region, where they come across 
as both predators lurking in the shad- 
ows, and a potent metaphor for the vic- 
tims of conflict. Out now. 

CANADA 

13 EERIE 

This Moose Jaw-shot flick, out next year, 
features Katharine Isabelle [GingerSnapdi 
as one of six forensic scientists marooned 
on a prison island that was formerly the 
site of illegal biological testing on in- 
mates, The prisoners were left for dead, 
and now they're undead - raising serious 
concerns for the public healthcare sys- 
tem... 


EXITHUMANin 

Though shot in Ontario by a Canuck crew, 
this upcoming zombie-western period 
piece takes place in post-Civil War Ten- 
nessee, where a former family man 
dodges rotters and battles ex-soldiers in- 
cluding one played by Bill Moseley) while 
on a quest to scatter his son’s ashes. 

RESIDENT EVIL: RETRIBUTION 

Toronto's tall, shiny buildings stand in for 
the US as Alice (Milla Jovovich) continues 
to battle the Umbrella Corporation and the 
mutant zombies that it spawned. Cur- 
rently slated for release next fall. 

CUBA 

JUAN OF THE DEAD 

Attracting a lot of attention and mixed re- 
views during its recent festival run, this 
one wears its distinctly Cuban politics and 
history on its sleeve. Here, the zombies 
are referred to as "dissidents," its protag- 
onist is a "survivor" of the Mariel boatlift 
of 1980, and its tagline situates the story 
as occurring “50 years after the Revolu- 
tion." Expect a 201 2 theatrical release. 

HUNGARY/SCOTLAND 

WORLD WAR Z 

Destined to be one of the most talked- 
about genre movies a year after you're 
reading this, World WarZs a worldwide 
affair by very definition, A UN rep, played 
by Brad Pitt (also producer), interviews 
survivors of the great zombie war - al- 
though word has it that the script es- 


BY PETER GUTIERREZ 


chews much of the comple.^ity of 
the multiple-perspective novel by 
Max Brooks. Many sequences 
were shot in Glasgow, standing in 
for Philadelphia, before the production 
moved to Budapest. This is as global as 
it gets. 

INDIA 

CO GOA GONE 

Featuring Hindi superstar Saif AN Khan, 
this zomedy will be shot mostly in and 
around the southwestern province of - 
go figure - Goa. 


ROCK THE SHAADI 

Originally titled Shaadi of the Dead, 
there will be music aplenty in this up- 
coming big-budget Bollywood comedy, 
which concerns zombies who show up 
at a Punjabi wedding (sftaatf/). 


ISRAEL 

ANOTHER WORLD 

This one will be released domestically 
next month, but as of press time is in 
need of North American distribution. The 
conceit of bio-zombies in a military set- 
ting bears an intriguing subtext given the 
nation's tradition of compulsory service, 
while the poster - which features a gas 
mask and bombed-out cityscape - has 
undertones of the Gaza Strip. 


ITALY 

EATERS 

The land of Fulci is still turning out blunt, 


hyper-violent zombie flicks, including this 
one (already released on DVD in Europe), 
which features three men trying to solve 
an undead outbreak. Two hunt for test 
subjects, meeting an array of strange 
characters along the way, while the other 
conducts gruesome experiments, while 
harbouring a secret agenda. 

JAPAN 

HELLDRIVER 

Newly released from Sushi Typhoon 
(/?M#f 12), Yoshihiro Nishimura's latest 
features katana-wieiding, kimono-clad 
zombies. Since corpses are cremated 
in Japan, the filmmaker’s wildly colour- 
ful flesh-eaters are bie result of the liv- 
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ing coming into contact with infected 
corpse ash. 

THE NETHERLANDS 

SHOUF SHOUF ZOMBIBI 

The first ever "zomedy" from the 
Netherlands is part of the “Shouf 
Shouf" series, which involves the as- 
similation - or lack thereof -of Moroc- 
can youth into Dutch society. The trailer 
promises buddy-comedy gore gags ga- 
lore. 

RUSSIA 

WINTER OF THE DEAD: 
METELETSA 

Russian winters are legendary for their 
harshness, so when one occurs in July, 
it’s an eco-disaster that sparks the 
events of what is being referred to as 
“the first ever Russian zombie movie." 
The film - which features stunning vi- 
suals, such as a tough-as-nails Ortho- 


dox priest lugging a bloody axe - is in 
post-production as of this writing. 

SPAIN 

[REC] 3 GENESIS 

The [REC] phenomenon continues with 
the newest installment, slated for a 
spring 2012 release in Europe and, pre- 
sumably. will be out in North America 
later in the year. Unlike the first two 
films, which shared the same claustro- 
phobic urban setting, part three is set 
in the countryside (we'll actually see 
Spain this time!), where the virus has 
spread. Genesis will hopefully fill in 
more of the outbreak’s religious origin, 
since the country has such a strong 
Catholic presence. [REC] 4 Apocalypse 
will follow, to close the series. 

UK 

THE 4TH REICH 

Although it’s hardly the first zombie 


epic to take its inspiration from WWII, 
this British production (now underway 
after long delays) is distinguished by its 
high-profile cast, which includes Tom 
Savin! and Doug Bradley. One guess as 
to the secret weapon that Brit forces 
discover in “an abandoned research fa- 
cility"... 

HAROLD’S GOING STIFF 

This Sheffield-shot drama, currently 
playing festivals, has been praised for 
its originality and strong performances. 
In it, a pensioner named Harold is suc- 
cumbing to an increasingly common 
disease that slowly turns the elderly 
into zombies. His caregiver, a lonely 
nurse, tries to delay the inevitable, all 
while roving thugs threaten to end 
things even sooner. Perhaps a com- 
mentary on the country’s approach to 
healthcare and the aged? 
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DEADHEADS 

There are hundreds of American zom- 
bie movies in various states of produc- 
tion but what sets this festival favourite 
apart is the way that it reworks the ar- 
chetypal cross-country American road 
trip film into a romantic comedy- 
meets-S/iar/r? of the Dead. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
AND ZOMBIES 

After multiple personnel changes, in- 
cluding the recent departure of Craig 
Gillespie (Fright Night remake), it looks 
like the film version of the book parody 
is quickly becoming a cinematic hot po- 
tato. Will it be released in 2012 or 201 3, 
as is currently listed on the IMDb? Your 
guess is as good as ours. 


27 3 
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zombie originates from the West African 
i cligion of voudun, which transmogrified into what we 
know as voodoo when West African slaves settled in Haiti, sub- 
sequently infusing Catholicism into their native religion.) 

So they asked the locals, through a translator, what they 
thought of zombies, what they looked like and if ttiey could 
impersonate one, 

“They knew the zombie legend almost more than a person 
on the street over here because the original zombie legend 
is in Haiti and French-speaking West Africa," says Ford. 

Whatever the case, the dead of The Dead are some of the 
creepiest gut-munchers immortalized on film In recent years, 
seemingly lurking In the corner of every frame. The Fords' 
flesh-eaters are traditional slow, shambling monstrosities in 
the Romero vein. Ford largely chalks this decision up to nos- 
talgia for flie likes of Lucio Fulci’s Zombie and Jorge Grau’s 
Let Sleeping Corpses Lie. 

He also suspects that a more personal motive uncon- 
sciously inspired their film's antagonists as well. 

“Jon and I are particularly aware of our mortality. I don't 
know why, and it’s kind of annoying, but any time we do 
something, even if we are having a great time, one of us ends 
up saying, ‘It’s nice, but we're all going to be dead one day. 

That’s a shame, isn't it?’ I can’t get that out of my head, death 
slowly creeping up on us. ... We don’t know when it’s coming, 

[but] it’s around the comer, and zombies slowly creeping up on us represents death 
for us. I think there’s more of that in The Dead [hau anything else.” 

Juxtaposing the film's horrific images of zombie violence with the rugged beauty 
of remote parts of Ghana and Burkina Faso was another a very deliberate choice, 

"We wanted it to be a fairly beautiful-looking film,” Ford confirms. “We wanted to 
disturb people by having nice-looking images with sounds of nature, things you as- 
sociate with having a pleasant time." 

Gates Of Hell; Zombies surround a fortified compound, 
and (above) Murphy seeks higher ground. 


He adds, “It’s a sort of agoraphobic nightmare. No matter 
where you go, you need to rest, but there’s nowhere to hide here. 
Yes, it was a risk, and the odd thing is, we almost didn’t see it as 
a horror movie. It’s a journey movie of survival, about having to get 
back to your loved ones - that happens to have zombies." 

While the Fords admit to dropping tiny hints in The Dead as to the 
origin of the outbreak, in true Romero fashion, they wanted to keep it 
vague. 

"We don’t care why it happens," states Ford. “It happened. They’re just going 
to have to deal with it. Let's have this f il m adopt the detail of how these charac- 
ters survive from moment to moment; how they get water, how they get fuel. 
They don’t have time to think, so let’s try notto replace 1t’ with an explanation." 
While the connection between Africa and zombies is relatively tenuous in mod- 
ern culture. Ford is especially aware of it because of the 
uproar caused by the Resident Evil 5 video game. Re- 
leased in 2009, months after the Fords finished filming 
The Dead, Resident Evil 5 received some criticism be- 
cause its white protagonists kill black zombies. He dis- 
misses such criticisms and takes umbrage at suggestions 
by some anonymous online posters that The Dead must 
be racist. 

“It’s about two cultures coming together,” Ford insists. 
“It’s about two guys from two different cultures, who on 
the face of it could be enemies because they can have a 
lot of distrust for each other and there could be a lot of 
prejudices involved, but ultimately it’s about these cul- 
tures coming together to fight a common enemy." 

The Dead, which was just released by Anchor Bay En- 
tertainment, has garnered a lot of attention from zombie 
fans, which has Ford considering a sequel. He's just not 
sure if he can take many more adventures in Africa in 
order to shoot it. Whether it's some shocking cultural dif- 
ferences, or just the locals messing with foreigners, he 
has ample stories to suggest that the continent might be 
the wildest place on Earth to make a movie. 

“We were filming a sequence with a zombie attacking Rob, and then a guy 
rode past on a bicycle with a big toothy grin," recalls Ford. “Our translator said, 
'Come here, you must shake his hand. He’s a real cannibal. He eats people, as 
long as they are not too decomposed. He eats people in his village, and they don’t 
want to waste the flesh.’ And then he started laughing, 
and I said, ‘Why are you laughing?' and he said, ‘I've 
never tried white meat.'© 
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ARTISAN THOMAS KUNTZ OPENS UP ABOUT 
THE CLOCKWORK HORRORS THAT MAKE HIM TICK 



T hink of artist thomas 

KUNTZ'S STUDIO AS THE 
TOYSHOPOFDR.CALIGARI. 

Situated deep in a typically non-de- 
script industrial park in the San Fer- 
nando Valley, Kuntz’s workshop - 
which he has nicknamed “Captain Nemo’s subma- 
rine" - is as intriguing as the building's exterior is 
bland. Laden with art, books, CDs, model kits and 
videos, the atmosphere and decor of his private do- 
main is reminiscent of German Expressionism and 
embodies the most aesthetically appealing aspects of 
both European and American history. 

Within it are beautifully detailed miniature clock- 
work scenes that look like Aleister Crowley comman- 
deered Disney's imagineering department. They 
include a grinning mechanical devil copulating with a 
very willing partner; a. medieval skeleton playing 
music; a rotting magician levitating a bound and 
gagged woman; and a shadowy green apparition that 
flutters down beside a dishevelled, inches-high poet, 
whispers to him and then vanishes. But these repre- 
sent only a few of the artist's extraordinary, eerie au- 
tomatons. 

“'How do you do anything unusual without risk?’ is 
my question," wonders Kuntz. “I think that’s what 
turned me off to a lot of industry work because the 
risk-taking has [become) so scientific now and 
mapped'Out - there are charts and demographics for 
everything - that there is no real risk. And although 



those charts might be useful as a marketing tool, 
they’re terrible for the arts, in my opinion." 

Tail, affable and humble, Kuntz is also insatiably cu- 
rious. His influences are legion: German Expression- 
ism, horror cinema, magicians such as Jean Eugene 
Robert-Houdin, European history, Dadaist art, sur- 
realism, WWII aircraft and, naturally, the art and 
history of automata - and they are all very 
much reflected in his work. Like H.R. Giger be- 
fore him, Kuntz is a highly original savant, a 
combination painter/designer/sculptor/ma- 
chinist/magician, who bridges the gap be- 
tween horror and fine art. 

“I do things I want to see done, not what I'm 
told I should be doing,” is how he puts it, com- 
paring his work to alchemy. “To me, the idea 
of alchemy is a very misunderstood thing. ... I 
don't believe that [alchemists] were kooks that 
were just sitting there trying to turn lead into 
gold. I think the best of them were what would 
today be cutting-edge scientists - these would be 
like the guys that are working at CERN [the nuciear 
research facility] or one of these types of labs - 
and they had those kinds of things in mind. ’’ 

In his work “The Alchemyst's Clock- 
tower," which is ambitious even by 
Kuntz’s standards, the titular nine-foot- 
tall clock comes to life as a complex 
moon phase indicator and a sped-up 
astronomical clock turn. A skeleton 


O Macabre Mechanisms: (below) Une Saison En Enter, (righl) a detail shot of tlie 
ailist's sBlf-gorlrait sculpt Death And Resurrection, and (left) Fusion. 
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THE 

MYSTERIES 
OF LIFE AND 
DEATH WERE 
ALREADY AN 
OBSESSION 
FOR ME 
DURING MY 
CHILDHOOD, 
PARTICULARLY 
REANIMATION. 


-THOMAS KUNTZ 



rings a bell above a giant devil overlooking a cabinet below. Doors swing open, re- 
vealing a churlish, foot-high alchemist who, irritated by the viewers, harangues them 
while gesticulating wildly. His rant is punctuated by jets of real flame bursting from 
the floor and water gushing from gargoyles' mouths. 

In another piece, “Une Saison en Enter,” the dishevelled 


copper and other materials, and 
also personally sculpts his figures 
and then meticulously paints them 
and their dioramas. Mis girlfriend 
crafts their costumes. 

Viewing such hellishly time-con- 
suming mechanical art firsthand is 
a thrill akin to breathlessly watch- 
ing a virtuoso magician seamlessly 
pull off some inexplicable sleight of 
hand. 

“I will let someone else say it 
better than I could,” offers Kuntz 
about the mystique and draw of 
automata, and he rolls into a story 
about meeting Guillermo del Toro 
and how he asked the filmmaker 
about his own fascination with 
clockwork elements and automa- 
tons. "He lit up like a little kid and 
said, ‘Because that’s when the 
mechanical technology had 
reached a point where it couldn’t get any better and it just stopped. It had to 
become something else.' He just got that - he understood.” 

Kuntz’s metier is seemingly a fusion of his parents' careers. His father, a sur- 
geon, and his mother, a folk artist, supported their young son’s interests, includ- 
ing his home-brewed Planet of the Apes makeup appliances and love of Famous 
Monsters magazine. As a boy, Kuntz was precocious and rapidly developed into 
a professional-level modeller, ever-focused on horror. 

“Horror, at its best, dares to address subjects that are often off-limits in polite 
society,” he says. ‘'Famous Monsters gave me a sneak peak into this world as 
a kid but the mysteries of life and death were already an obsession for me during 
my childhood, particularly reanimation." 

Kuntz first attracted attention during the late ’80s, while he was still in his twen- 
ties, with his work sculpting horror kits for Screamin’ Models. From there, he cre- 
ated his own series of pioneering “garage kits” of classic silent movie monsters 
{such as Nosferatu's Count Orlok) that featured accurate likenesses. Next came 
licensed kits of scream queens Linnea Quigley and Vampira (Maila Nurmi] - which 
led to a close friendship with the legendary horror hostess (Kuntz was even a pall- 
bearer at her funeral) - before he eventually segued into producing his automata 
full-time. He aiso occasionally creates intricate props for films, such as William 
Malone’s House on Haunted Hill (1999) and Parasomnia (2008). 

Kuntz's works range in size and price from lighter cases and "stash” boxes 
that start at $20 USD, to his most involved, ornate works - several of which can 
be seen in videos on YouTube - that are made in extremely limited quantities, 
and can cost tens of thosands. The automata have been discovered and pur- 
chased by illustrious clients including del Toro (on the Criterion Collection release 
of Cronos, he even shows off Kuntz’s works in one of the extras), Frank 
Darabont, Michael Jackson and Kuntz's former roommate, Nivek Ogre of Skinny 
Puppy, for whom he has crafted stop-motion puppets, stage designs, props, 
masks and other pieces that have been featured in music videos and live per- 
'■ formances. 



poet Verlaine sips absinthe in a dingy 19th-century French bar. 

His green, spectral muse - her hair flowing - visits him, followed 
by the spirit of his dead lover, the poet Rimbaud. As the two toast each 
other, Rimbaud’s face transforms into a skull and he disappears. These 
ghosts are seen as hazy moving images that take on the appearance 
of holograms. • 

There's an Old World craftsmanship at work that defines Kuntz’s ap- 
proach. “You can’t point to anything now that is going to survive from a 
technological standpoint,” he notes of modem technology. “Every- 
thing is built, because of planned obsolescence, to disappear." 

Not surprisingly, Kuntz often spends up to two years devel- 
oping an automaton, followed by months of painstaking ma- x 

chining of parts on finely tuned watchmakers’ lathes and other 
such rarified equipment, in order to craft the mechanisms. . ; ' * 

He singlehandedly produces his creations from cams, levers ' ! it ■ 
and hundreds of small components made of wood, steel, r 




Despite his success, however, Kuntz’s fabulous devices remain 
semi-obscure. Considering the artist’s tremendous abilities, the most 
likely reason is also the root of his work's great appeal. Perhaps his 

r output is too mordant, too unique or just too much fun for the fine 
art community. Since horror is Kuntz's foremost means of expres- 
sion - his sketchbooks loaded with ideas far too extreme for display 
' in an average art gallery - he is annoyed by the continual snobbery 
towards it. 

‘'We are bombarded by beauty and happiness prod- 
ucts every hour of every day," he observes. “The media 
uses artists to sell this myth of perfection. Perhaps this 
\ subconsciously filters into the mindset of the fine art 
■ community and they muzzle themselves. To me, horror 

_ • ^ • 96 ls behind the facade to the core of ugly emotions 

'A Mljjl instincts, making it a powerful source of 

artistic inspiration."© 
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genre work includes Killer Klowns from Outer Space and 
Critters. 

“They bring this sense of whimsy to whatever they do," 
explains Rifkin. “I knew that if they created the giant sperm 
monster, it would just be cool as hell and it would have a 
sense of funny to it. And they agreed to do it for a fraction 
of what they usually get paid because they love this kind of 
movie too.” 

Next up is Green’s segment, which sees Hitler as a mad 
scientist who uses Dr. Frankenstein’s lost journal to build a 
monster of his own (played by slasher stalwart Kane Hod- 
der). Though Green Immediately responded to the idea of 
working on the anthology with the other filmmakers, he 
was slower to come to terms with the segment they wanted 
him to do. 

‘’As soon as Adam Rifkin said, ‘Oh, and then there's going 
to be one called The Diary of Anne Frankenstein, and 
Green, you should do that one,' I thought he was kidding.” 

Green says, laughing. “I had two concerns. First, I’ve heard 
that phrase before. I think people have been making that 
joke since the '40s. Second, how do you do this and not 
offend people? That’s the biggest atrocity that's ever hap- 
pened in the world, and it's not really something you want 
to be making jokes about. Instantly, though, the wheels 
started turning and I was like, ‘Alright, as long as I don't 
do anything serious about the Holocaust, and I just use this 
as an opportunity to paint Hitler as a clown and make fun 
of him, then it sounds like a blast.'” 

After that. Green quickly warmed to “the whole noir as- 
pect” of his segment. He decided to shoot it in black and 
white, that it would be In German with English subtitles, 
and that he’d cast Wafcbef star Joel David Moore as Hitler. 

("Everyone was like, does he even speak German? And I 
said. 'No! Isn't that great?"’notes Green.) 

Though Sullivan’s actors didn’t have to struggle with 
language barriers, it was still a challenge to cast the two 
male leads of i Was a Teenage M/erebear(which also features horror vet Lin 
Shaye in a role inspired by The Wolf Man's gypsy fortuneteller, Maleva). Sul- 
livan, who is openly gay. decided to take the “queer fear” themes he had 
touched upon in his previous films, such as 2005’s campy splatter-comedy 
2001 Maniacs, and put them front and centre. The result is a gory musical hom- 
age to 1960s beach films. 

“All those teen angst movies, from Rebel Without a Cause to High School 
Musical, have a subtext that, when you grow up knowing you are gay, can be 
easily read as angst over one’s sexual identity,’’ Sullivan says. “Between being 
a Monster Kid and preferring guys to girls, it.felt right to me to tackle 
‘teen angst monster movies’ for my segment." 

Sullivan originally planned to contribute a vampire yarn to 
the Chillerama lineup, while Rifkin would shoot The Werewolf 
of Alcatraz. All that changed, though, when Lynch suggested 
the werebear - a clean-cut, teen idol-type who would 
transform into a “hairy leather daddy. Think Zac Efron be- 
coming Ron Jeremy and you get the picture,” offers Sulli- 
van. “With that concept in mind, I just ran with it, adding ' 
rock'n' roll along the way.” 

Casting the segment didn’t come as easily, though. Since so 
many managem and agents had problems with the film’s content, 

Sullivan had trouble getting actors to even audition for his piece. 

He eventually met with Sean Paul Lockhart, who had appeared in 
the comedy Another Gay Sequel. Lockhart proved to be ideal for the 
lead, but there was one problem: he’s also known as Brent Cor- 
rigan, a popular and controversial star in the gay adult 
movie industry. 

“I was hesitant about casting Sean.” admits 
Sullivan. “But the more I thought about iL and 


ttie more I discovered what a talented, hard-working guy he is, how unfairly he 
has been misjudged by Hollywood and how tough it has been for him to break 
into the mainstream. I decided I would choose the best actor and go with Sean.” 

In spite of Sullivan's homoerotic raunchiness, Rifkin's barrage of monster 
semen and Greer’s own embattled past with the MPAA over his Hatchet fWm. 
it was Lynch's contributions lo Chillerama that proved too much for the ratings 
board. 

"I don’t think the other directors knew how expansive 1 was going to get with 
it, especially with the throughline of the drive-in employee infecting the popcorn 
with his undead 'demon semen' and the place turning into a zombie 
fuck-fest," says Lynch. “Also, I don't think anyone was prepared for 
' Deafft/caf/o/?- not even me. I needed a red herring, another film 
that you would think was going to be the final film, but then 
burns up, taking the fourth wall along with it, like Funny 
Games in a way. So I tiiought of the only other taboo worth 
exploring, which was the idea of how sensitive people are 
to defecation.” 

Predictably, the MPAA didn’t get the joke. The entirety 
of Deathication will be cut from Chillerama's R-rated 
rental version; you'll have to buy the unrated disc to see 
it. The reason? In the MPAA's own words, according to 
Green: “There’s just too much shitting." 

Rifkin hopes this gooey drive-in-style goodness is only the 
beginning: “I think the plan is to create this Chillerama 
brand, and then let other directors come in and out, 
which we thought would be fun. We’re already 
talking about number two, and hopefully 
there'll be many more." 9 



ON THE THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 

OF THE LIVING DEAD DOLLS, 

RUE MORGUE ASKS CREATORS 
DAMIEN GLONEK AND ED LONG 
ABOUT THEIR LINE OF LOVABLE 
LITTLE HELLSPAWN 


umi TOYS 


by LAST CHANCE LANCE 


Petulant Playthings: (clockwise from top) The thirteenth anniversary versions of Series 1 
dolls Damien. Sadie. Sin, Posey, and one of the rarest Living Dead Dolls, Bloody Eggzorcist. 


Damien: Our original handmade dolls will proba- 
bly always be the most valuable and rare, espe- 
cially since each one was unique and we haven’t 
made a handmade one in quite a long time. As far 
as Mezco-produced dolls, the Bloody Eggzorcist 
that was made as an exclusive for ChillerTheatre 
in 2001 is one of the most rare; only 30 were 
made. 

Ed: The blood-splattered “Golden Ticket” dolls 
from the “Hollywood Babylon” series would have 
to be worth quite a bit. 

Your dolls have been banned in Greece and 
nearly banned In Singapore - why? 

Damien: It was something crazy, like corrupting 
the youth. Ultimately, we want our product to get 
into the hands of the fans that want and appreci- 
ate it. On the other hand, 29 more countries to go 
and we have caught up to Cannibal Ferox. 

Ed: I love it! Some of my favourite films, books 
and music have been banned. The fact that some- 
thing as simple as a doll in a coffin can be con- 
sidered so "dangerous" cracks me up. When tiie 
whole thing went down in Greece, my inbox was 
stuffed with hate mail. We were accused of every- 
thing from devil worship to school shootings! 

Give us an idea of who collects LDDs and just 
how intense some of the collectors are. 
Damien: There's no stereotypical fan, which is 
great because when we design dolls we don't say, 
“Okay, this will go over well with the goth crowd, 
or horror fans will love this one.” We just do what 
we want to do and thankfully other people are into 
it too. One thing about LDD fans is biey’re a rabid 
bunch. I think one of the most intense things a fan 
can do is get a tattoo, and we’ve seen our share 
of LDD tattoos, which is quite flattering. 

Ed: We just had the privilege of hanging with 
some of our most hardcore collectors at our thir- 
teenth anniversary party. Everyone came from 
completely different backgrounds and walks of 
life. The one thing that united us was our dolls. By 
the end of ttie night we were like family, and I 
couldn’t be more proud to be part of it. 9 


You are grown men that design and make | 
dolls -what's up with that? | 

Damien Glonek: You got a fucking problem 1 
with that? Who better than us to do this? j 
Could you imagine the nonsense that ! 
would be produced if this was left in the | 
hands of anyone else? When we started ! 
doing Living Dead Dolls, we had a distinct ■ 
idea in mind of what a Living Dead Doll 1 
would be and what it would convey. It’s not | 
just about dead dolls or ways to make dolls 1 
die; we wanted to build more upon an at- | 
mosphere of what's creepy and unnerving. 
Kooky and cute in an odd way. 

How difficult is it to come up with 
fresh ideas for dolls thirteen 
years in? 

Damien; I think considering all 
we’ve done, some of our best 
stuff is coming out now and will j 
be in the future because we have to really 
challenge ourselves to top, outdo, and stay 
original from what we’ve already done. 

Ed Long; For me, the one constant is that 
it always starts with a simple idea. 
Sometimes it's an outfit, sometimes a 
face or a set of eyes. Other times, it’s a 
basic concept, more of a feel. Buf it’s 1 
become much more difficult thirteen | 
years in. I 


You used to make the dolls by 
hand. How did Mezco start 
mass-producing them? 

Ed; Damien and I were selling 
the handmade dolls at horror 
cons and sold one to someone 
that worked for Mez [Mezco 
owner Mike “Mez" Markowitz, 
who is also involved creatively 
with the dolls’ design]. He liked it 
enough to reach out to us. Happy 
accident. 


There are over 300 different dolls now, 
so which one is the most rare/valu- 
able? 
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Divide, including 


Halloween party costume contest winner Drew Kindred, (left) 
host Twitch Couvier and (above left) MiMI Cherry performs as 
Countess Bathory during the Banquet of Blood. 


Banquet of Blood photos by Ashlea Wessel 


DJ Eric von Eric and wife Genevieve J 
and (above) artist Jason Edmiston 1 
and his wife, Tanya. 




ONE THING LEADS 
TO ANOTHER 


THE THING 

Starring Mary EUzab«1li Winstead, Joei Edgerton 

andUirich Thomsen 

Directed by MatUiijs van Heijningen, Jr. 

Written by Eric Heisserer and John W. Campbeii, Jr. 
Uniuersai 

You may find it surprising to 
learn that the new r/i/ng prequel 
Isn’t a bad thing. Actually, it's a 
good thing. Maybe not a great 
thing, but a better thing than 
anyone anticipated, it kicks off 
days before the events from 
John Carpenter’s 1982 classic 
and, for the most part, great care 
is taken to ensure that the sto- 
rylines dovetail coherently. 

Following a well-executed and 
harrowing opening sequence in 
which three researchers dis- 
cover a long-buried UFO after 
plunging down a hole in the ice 
in their snow vehicle, American 
scientist Kate Lloyd (Mary Elizabeth Winstead) is 
summoned to assist the staff of a Norwegian 
Antarctic weather station with the autopsy of a 
creature found near the spacecraft. By the time our 


eggheads realize there’s (ahem) life in the old thing 
yet, the shape-shifting super-alien is already busy 
attacking, absorbing and imitating its victims. Shit, 
meet fan. 

For all the purist grumbling that erupted at the 
very announcement of this film, it’s worth noting 
that Universal had originally wanted a straight-up 
remake, an idea at which the producers wisely 
balked. It's also commendable that they assidu- 
ously avoid dragging their film 
anywhere near Rob Zombie 
territory - no stunt casting, no 
classic rock soundtrack and, 
better yet, it looks nothing like 
a music video. Director 
Matthijs van Heijningen, Jr. 
keeps it faithful without ever 
aping Carpenter too egre- 
giously, and the creature de- 
signs deftly channel Rob 
Bottin's groundbreaking work 
from the original without being 
enslaved by It. On the down- 
side, the screenplay isn’t 
nearly as sharp as its prede- 
cessor - few genre scripts are 
- and the significantly larger 
cast (seventeen this time) affords less time for 
character development, less palpable baggage be- 
tween them, and thus less authentic paranoia. 
There’s also an important plot point involving the 



creature's absorption abilities that clashes with the 
original’s storyline, a problem that easily could've 
been resolved with minor rewrites. 

So, was this film necessary? Probably not, but 
halfway through I was already plotting a double bill 
when this one hits home vid, so that’s a pretty good 
sign. It’s hard to Imagine this Thing ever being re- 
garded as a true classic, but it’s solid enough that 
it may well develop a cult of Its own. Only time will 
tell, so why don’t we just wait here a tittle while 
and see what happens? 

JOHN W. BOWEN 

PARANORMAL ACTIVITY 3 

Starring Chine Csengery. Jessica Tyler Brown 
ana Lauren Bittner 

Directed by Henry Joost and Ariel Schulman 
Written by Chrislopher B. Landon 
Paramount 

Chances are you aren’t lining up to see Paranor- 
mal Activity 3 at your local multiplex because 
you’re looking for something innovative. Let's face 
it, we watch sequels because we want to see more 
of the same - whether that be stalkings, slashings 
or hauntings. So the real question here becomes 
whether PAS delivers the scares or leaves audi- ■ 
ences wanting. This time out, it's a little of both. 

The third film in the series - after opening with 
a brief present-day bit about finding a box of old 
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videos, presumably to remind viewers whose child- 
hoods we’re about to delve into - thrusts audiences 
back into 1988 to 
witness the forma- 
tive stages of the 
lifelong haunting of 
Katie and Kristi (the 
adult sisters in the 
first two films). Be- 
tween this intro and 
the necessary set-up 
to drive home the 
technological limita- 
tions of the 1980s 
(e.g., a VHS cam- 
corder mounted on 
deconstructed swiv- 
elling fan to record the dwelling), it takes a while to 
get to the spooky shit, but from the moment we 
learn about Kristi’s (not-so) imaginary friend, we 
can't help but anticipate what’s to come. It proves 
to be a combination of those slow-burn, find-the- 
eerie-thing-in-the-surveillance-footage 
scares that the series is known for, plus 
some cheaper, but for the most part no 
less effective (even though we can 
clearly see them coming) jump scares. 

The film also makes an effort in its final 
act to explain the origin of the haunt- 
ing, which, while ultimately unneces- 
sary, adds additional supernatural 
flavour Despite this, PA3 is still the 
most narratively simple of the PA films, 
but that doesn’t distract from the 
scares or the fact that the two ac- 
tresses (Chloe Csengery and Jessica 
Tyler Brown) who play the young sis- 
ters really excel in the roles, perfectly 
selling the film’s invisible-friend-as- 
malevolent-demonic-presence conceit. 

ffM associate editor Trevor Tuminski 
says it best when he compares the PA 
franchise to a haunted attraction - 
even though you know exactly what you’re getting, 
it doesn’t make it any less enticing - and while 
Paranormal Activily 3 is unlikely to stick with you 
very long after viewing, it is still an effectively 
creepy way to spend 85 minutes. 

MONICA S. KUEBLER 

BONES AB^OUTIlM 

THE SKIN I LIVE IN 

Starring Antonia Banderas, Elena Anaya and Jan Cornet 
Written and directed by Pedro Almodovar 
Sony Pictures Classics 

It’S kinda hard to mess up a mad scientist movie, 
but it’s also kinda hard to make one that blows au- 
diences away - Re-Animator and David Cronen- 
berg’s The Fly are exceptions that prove the rule. 
Those particular films are also worth referencing 
here because their brilliance lies partly in how they 
situate the carnal fully within the cerebral - the 
egghead as horndog. When The Skin I Live In is at 
its creepiest, it achieves comparable moments, al- 
though even these are clouded by an opacity that 
makes us think when we really should be feeling. 




That’s because, 
like a mad scien- 
tist himself, world- 
class auteur Pedro 
Almodovar lets his 
creation get away 
from him. In fact, 
it’s his film’s own 
schizoid imbal- 
ance between the 
brainy and the 
fleshy that render 
it the most unfor- 
tunate kind of art 
house horror... one 
that’s unlikely to 
satisfy either audi- 
ence. Sure, in the 
most celebrated 
Almodovar films 
the sexiness energizes the aesthetics, and the for- 
mal mastery elevates the lurid aspects. In this 
sense, Thierry Jonquet’s novel about a surgeon (An- 
tonio Banderas) who keeps a beautiful woman 
(Elena Anaya) as a guinea pig for skin experimen- 
tation would seem tailor-made for the filmmaker. 

The problems begin with the script structure, 
which aims to appeal to both highbrow and genre 
audiences. Act one features tons of intriguing, if 
baffling, questions while goosing us with various 
transgressions and hints of science-gone-wrong. 
The second act then presents an extended flash- 
back that connects the pieces while providing sev- 
eral horror “checklist” items: revenge motive, 
captivity in a dungeon, mutilation. All of these are 
rushed through, however, in a table-setting run-up 
to springing “The Big Twist” on us. But veteran hor- 
ror-thriller fans will see it coming from a long way 
off, especially if they’re familiar with the perverse 
psychosexual thematics of Bad Education or Talk 
to Her Granted, the twist lends an uncanniness to 
all that follows, but it also makes the film feel like 
it climaxes at the onset of the third act. 

So if indulging in the sumptuous madness of 
Almodovar’s imagery is your thing, go for it. But if 



you're looking for catharsis, or shocks that stay 
with you, this might be a case of back to the draw- 
ing board. 

PETER GUTIERREZ 
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THE SYLVIAN EXPERIMENTS 

Starring Ydko Chosokabe, Mina Fuji! and Nagisa Katahira 
Written and directed by Hiroshi Takahashi 
Lionsgate 

Vampires. The term surfaces about three-quarters 
of the way through a J-horror film that has absolutely 
nothing to do with them. It’s at a reflective moment 
when one of the main characters, Kaori (Mina Fujit), 
delivers a perplexing, post-coital monologue about her 
deranged neurosurgeon mother’s love of vampire 
movies. (As they die, vampires scream because they 
know there’s no af- 
terlife... uh, right.) It 
could be a vain at- 
tempt to inject some 
tangible element of 
fright into a story 
that’s frightfully dull. 

Or, the non sequitur 
simply embodies 
the larger problem: 
the confused, flimsy 
and overreaching 
plot that dogs much 
of this movie. 

Written and di- 
rected by Hiroshi Takahashi (Ringif), The Sylvian Ex- 
periments (a.k.a. Kyofu) focuses upon the 
aforementioned rogue surgeon Etsuko (Nagisa 
Katahira) who, after viewing 1 6 mm footage of ex- 
perimental brain surgeries where subjects are ba- 
sically mildly lobotomized until they astral project, 
proceeds to carry on the research herself in an 
abandoned hospital - the ensuing procedures 
somehow invoke a ghostly force. Among Etsuko’s 
victims is Kaori’s sister, played by Yoko Chosokabe, 
who is rescued from a group suicide attempt, al- 
though it's not explained why she yearns to die. 
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20 minutes 
upundertheroof.com 

Taking place on a rundown farm during the 
1 930s, Up Under the follows a lonely ten- 
year-old boy living out an average existence - 
ttiat is, until one night when he begins to hear 
strange sounds coming from the attic above his 
bedroom. Night after night, the noises get louder 
and soon the boy is forced to confront the mys- 
terious creature responsible. With solid acting and great narration, this 
short is a compelling take on the coming-of-age story, and depicts what it 
truly means to face fears. While it doesn't deliver too much in the way of 
actual scares, it certainly succeeds in building tension, and the ending 
(without giving it away) leaves you feeling warm and fuzzy. 

MIKE BEARDSALL 


yySEERS 8 FEMES 

15 minutes 

oysterfilm.com 

As a loose retelling of Poe's The Tell-Tale Heart, 
Oysters & Pearls replaces the deranged narrator 
widi an apartment-dwelling creep who can’t dif- 
ferentiate between his murderous fantasies and 
reality. After a seething rant, it's apparent our pro- 
tagonist, Mr. Edward, is some kind of obsessive- 
compulsive tormented by extraneous noises that 
cause him to crack. But that's where the Poe comparisons end - Edward 
feels no overwhelming guilt, nor does he crumple when the police arrive. 
Filmmaker Saul Herckis wants to explore the distorted reality of the men- 
tally unstable, but Edward's mob'vations are unclear. When violence occurs, 
it lacks explosive anger. Black humour abounds, but loose ends and a con- 
voluted oyster analogy keep this from being a hidden gem. 

E.VAN DAVIES 


MMEFOIIE SiMBEfi F 

47 minutes 
facedproductions.com 

There's a special place in hell for people 
who make sequels to movies that don’t exist. 
That doesn't seem to have fazed director 
Sean Haitz, however, as that's exactly what 
he’s done. Mangrove Slasher 2 follows a 
group of high school kids of every conceiv- 
able stereotype as they make their way to a beach party, where they’re 
all murdered one by one by the titular killer. It concludes with an all- 
out bloodbath, but the potential enjoyment of watching stupid 
teenagers get butchered is spoiled by forgettable characters and kilt 
scenes that are neither creative nor graphic. I’ll admit the first few 
scenes made me chuckle but MG2 quickly becomes dull. Perhaps this 
should've taken a cue from its predecessor and never existed at all. 

MIKE BEARDSALL 





After the operation (during which the sole gore scene of any interest takes 
place), the giri is abie to see a worid beyond the material plane, although it's 
aiso never ciear what that entaiis or how it affects everyone else (however, a 
scene in which one of the surgeon’s interns dies indicates that the ghostiy force 
sometimes makes people explode into porridge). To complicate matters, two 
detectives are in pursuit of the missing daughter, though she's not realiy missing 
for very iong, and then there’s a whole virgin-pregnancy-spirit-possession sub- 
piot that’s never really resolved. Sigh... 

Muddled narrative aside, the tension Takahashi attempts to buiid is never 
quite justified by the film’s revelations, nor do we get a sense of why the char- 
acters are doing what they do. A weicome respite wouid be to increase the 
visuai horror eiement, but when we’re given bloody imagery, it feeis tacked-on. 
Fujii spends the bulk of her screen time balancing a iook that's anguished, con- 
fused and searching - an expression you may share once you reach the fiim's 
twist ending, which comes precariousiy close to negating the entire premise. 

EVAN DAVIES 
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RARE EXPORTS: A CHRISTMAS TALE 

Starring Jorma Tommila, Peeter Jakobi and Onni Tommila 
Directed by Jalmari Helander 

Written by Jalmari and Juuso Helander. Petri Jokiranta and Sami Parkkinen 
Oscilloscope Laboratories 

If you’re a regular RM reader, you know we love last year’s Finnish anti-Christ- 
mas cult classic in the making. Rare Exports: A Christmas Tale (RM#10/). With 
such a limited theatrical release, though, not everybody has had a chance to 
see what all the fuss is about, which means most of its intended audience has 
anticipated its arrival on home video. Has it been worth the wait? "Paskaa, 
kyllar (Translation from Finnish: 

Shit, yeah!) 

Taking place one day before 
Christmas Eve in a smaii viiiage 
in Finland, the story reveals the 
"true” legend of Santa Claus (a 
near-demonic punisher of chil- 
dren) and follows a boy named 
Pietari as he attempts to stop 
his return after a nearby moun- 
tain excavation reieases the be- 
hemoth in red from his 
underground prison. It’s funny, 
clever, occasionally violent, in- 
termittently inappropriate (i 
can't think of any other Christ- 
mas movie that features old 
man full-frontal nudity) and 
filled with moments of genuine 
sweetness. 

It’s well worth adding to your 
collection, and Oscilloscope Laboratories has gift-wrapped this release with 
bonus features, not the least of which is the gorgeous sound and video transfer. 
From the hour-long documentary to the gallery of production stills, animatics 
and concept ail, one gets a good look at the ingenuity and vision that went into 
the film’s creation. Another highlight is the inclusion of the original shorts that 
inspired the film. 

There's an interesting compare-and-contrast to be made, as the shorts are 
much darker and contain more arch humour. Part workplace safety video, part 
nature program, the films follow the three badass field agents of Rare .Exports 
Inc. who are on the hunt for rogue “Father Christmases,” and also provides in- 
structions for dealing with the feral old men. While director Jalmari Helander 
claims that he didn't think the shorts had enough substance to develop into a 
feature, one has to wonder how cool the final product would’ve been if the orig- 
inal tone had been preserved. The Blu-ray also comes with an extra feature not 
included on the DVD - the public domain cheapie Santa Claus Conquers the 
Martians. 
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For a film that’s still finding its cult legs, Rare Ex- 
ports has been given the deluxe treatment. 'Tis the 
season, indeed. 

RON MCKENZIE 


KILLING JOKE 


THE LAST CIRCUS 

Starring Carlos Areces, Aiitonlo de la Toire 
and Sancho Garcia 

Written and directed by Alex de la Iglesla 
Magnet 


The Spanish title of this flick, Balada Triste de 
Trompeta { The Ballad of the Sad Trumpeti, more ac- 
curately reflects the sprawling nature of this hyper- 
violent picaresque about a hapless harlequin named 
Javier. But whatever you wanna call it, the latest from 
Alex de la Iglesia {Acclon Mutante] plays out like Ale- 
jandro Jodorowsky directing Shakes the Clown. 

It kicks off with a blistering, pre- 
credits sequence set in 1937 
Spain, a country in the throes of a 
bloody civil war. When the young 
Javier helps his father break out of 
a fascist prison camp, a malevolent 
colonel runs them down on horse- 
back and brutally stomps his dad’s 
face into mincemeat, in a fruitless 
effort to save his old man, Javier 
drags the colonel from his horse, 
causing the man to fall on his 
sword and lose an eye. 

Fast-forward to 1973 - Javier, 
now a full-grown “sad" clown, 
joins a travelling circus and falls for 
Natalia, a voluptuous aerial contor- 
tionist. Problem is, she’s the prized 
possession of Sergio, the nihilistic “happy” clown 
who publicly abuses her and confides that if he 
weren’t a clown, he’d be a murderer. But being the 
kinky creature she is, Natalia uses Javier as bait to 
arouse the jealous rage of Sergio, who thrashes 
Javier to near death. After a long spell In the hospital, 
Javier emerges a changed man and wreaks his 
vengeance, permanently disfiguring Sergio’s face 
with a clown trumpet. Now a fugitive, he heads for 
the woods to live off the land, naked and feral. 

Eventually, he’s discovered by the colonel whose 
eye he gouged out more than 30 years earlier. In a 
turn reminiscent of A Clockwork Orange, the colonel 
recognizes Javier from the bracelet he’s worn around 
his neck since childhood and decides to torture him. 


But after a hallucinatory visit 
from the angel of death, the 
deranged Javier radically 
transforms his face into that 
of a clown with sodium hy- 
drochloride and a red-hot iron 
before embarking on a kill- 
crazy roller coaster ride of re- 
venge. 

Despite its labyrinthian 
plot, Iglesia's frenetic political 
satire barrels along at a 
breakneck pace with one 
dramatic moment quickly 
yielding another until the 
Hunchback of Notre Dame- 
like finale. It’s a brutally violent, operatic tragedy 
that’s perversely hilarious and heart-wrenching in 
equal measure. 

And the moral of the story? Don’t fuck with clowns. 

STUART F. ANDREWS 
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RETREAT 

Starring Cilltan Murphy, Thanclie Newton anci Jamie Bell 

Written and directed by Carl Tibbets 

Sony 

The cabin in the woods is a time-honoured location 
for first-time filmmakers working on a tight budget. 
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Debut directors have time and again taken teenagers 
to isolated shacks to creatively chop them up, but for 
Retreat, Carl Tibbets opts to spin the formula. Cabin- 
in-the-woods becomes cottage-on-an-island, and in- 
stead of a cast of unknowns, flefreaf boasts three 
acting heavyweights who between them have worked 
with the likes of Steven Spielberg, Christopher Nolan, 
Clint Eastwood and Oliver Stone. 

Retreat \s no slasher film either, but an intense 
psychological thriller in 
the early Roman Polan- 
ski mould: think /Cr?/fe//7 
the Water or The Ten- 
ant, but with a dash of 
Sam Peckinpah’s Straw 
Dogs. Struggling couple 
Martin (Gillian Murphy: 

28 Days Late/) and Kate 
(Thandie Newton; Ifan- 
ishlng on 7th Streeti 
have returned to the site 
of happier times to re- 
build their relationship 
following a miscarriage, 
but events take a turn for the dark when Jack (Jamie 
Bell: Deathwatch), an injured soldier, arrives to bar- 
ricade them in the house, talking of global pan- 
demics. Whether he’s what he claims to be is the 
film’s central question, and one that’s violently an- 
swered as the story unravels. 
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It’s strong stuff, although Retreat \sr\’t without its 
problems. There are inconsistencies in the character 
of Jack, with some of his behaviour inexplicable in 
light of the film’s ultimate reve- 
lation. And there are other little 
logic gaps: we see Martin chop- 
ping firewood but later Jack 
makes him break up the furni- 
ture for a fire. And there are per- 
haps less dramatic ways of 
rebuilding a marriage than de- 
liberately stranding yourself in 
the wilderness. The music is a 
bit overwrought too. 

But the obvious commitment 
of all involved helps paper over 
those cracks. Bell, who is cast 
against type here, brings sinis- 
ter authority but also vulnera- 
bility to his nominal villain; 

Murphy convincingly negoti- 
ates a narrative that requires 
him to be both ineffectual and 
heroic; Newton has never been better; and Tibbets 
does a great job of making a claustrophobic space 
cinematic: the house (a real location in North Wales) 
is absolutely the film's fourth co-star. If the set-up 
is basic and the story somewhat unlikely, Retreats 
power struggles and relationships are believably 
sophisticated, and the ending is a killer. 

OWEN WILLIAMS 
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THE CALLER 

Starring Rachelle Lefevre, Stephen Moyer and Lorna Raver 
Directed by Matthew Parkhill 
Written by Sergio Casci 
Sony 

The legacy of Roman Polanski looms large over 
The Caller. This psychological thriller has roots 
deeply entrenched in. the Polish director’s horror 
output, specifically 1976’s The Tenant and 1965’s 
l^epulsion. • 


Canadian actress Rachelle Lefevre [Twllighti 
stars as Mary Kee, a former army brat and young 
divorcee newly moved into a decrepit Puerto Rican 
apartment block. She’s 
trying to restart her life 
even as her abusive ex- 
husband (Ed Quinn: House 
of the Dead 2i m\a\es his 
restraining order time and 
time again. Helping Mary 
feel normal is John 
(Stephen Moyer: TV’s True 
Blood), a community col- 
lege teacher who takes an 
interest in her after she 
accidentally wanders into 
one of his classes. 

Even more menacing 
than her ex, though, are 
the strange phone calls 
Mary receives from Rose 
(Lorna Raver: Drag Me to 
Hell), a woman who ap- 
pears to be calling from the past. At 
first Mary is polite but confused as 
Rose accuses her of having an affair 
with her boyfriend Bobby. But when it 
becomes apparent that Rose, who 
turns out to be a former tenant of 
Mary's apartment that hung herself 
years earlier, is somehow calling from 
1979, the fragile new occupant tries 
to break off contact. But the unstable 
Rose doesn’t take too kindly to the 
brush-off and starts acting to change 
Mary’s present, with fatal conse- 
quences. 

The struggles director Matthew 
Parkhill endured during the brief 23- 
day production, including firing his 
original leading lady, the late Brittany 
Murphy, on the first day of filming and replacing her 
two days later with Lefevre, as well as shooting on 
an tiber-tight budget in Puerto Rico with an un- 


known crew, is documented in an informative and 
entertaining 25-minute interview in the disc's spe- 
cial features. The fact that the behind-the-scenes 
tumult barely registers onscreen is a credit to the 
cast and crew. 

Despite the setbacks. The Caller is a tightly 
scripted, evocative thriller that effectively recalls 
the tension of Polanski’s work while creating some- 
thing new and genuinely disturbing. Call that sur- 
prising and pleasing. 

SEAN PLUMMER 



SUPERNATURAL: THE ANIME SERIES 

Starring Jared Padaiccki, Andrew Farrar and Hiroki Touchi 
Directed by Atsuko Ishizuka and Shigeyuki Miya 
Written by Eric Kripke and Naoya Takayama 
Warner Bras. 

Who would’ve thought TV’s Supernatural would 
be in its seventh season? It’s even more impressive 
that it’s now become the very first Western televi- 
sion show to be adapted into an anime series. 

For those of you unfamiliar, SupernaturaMoWom 
two brothers - Sam (Jared Padalecki) and Dean 
(Jensen Acktes) Winchester - who travel across the 
country hunting demons, stopping apocalypses and 
listening to classic rock tunes. Okay, maybe that’s 
an over-simplification of it, but suffice it to say, it’s 
kind of like crossing The X-Files with Millennium 
and Buffy the Vampire S/ayer after snorting a huge 
line of coke. 

Each one of the 22 episodes in the animated se- 
ries clocks in at approximately 24 minutes and fea- 
tures a live introduction by one or both of the 
brothers, who explain where it fits into the Super- 
natural camn.WhWe most of the shows run parallel 
to the original series’ first two seasons, a few of 
them are completely original. The biggest difference 
being that this new anime counterpart is much 
more violent and includes creatures that would be 
far too costly to portray in a live-action environ- 
ment. The animation is crisp and clean, with a lot 
of dark colours courtesy of Madhouse Inc., the stu- 
dio responsible for Ninja Scroll, Trigun and High- 
school of the Dead. 

And while fans of 
the TV show will be 
pleased to know thaf 
Padalecki voiced the 
character of Sam for 
all 22 episodes, unfor- 
tunately Ackles only 
stepped up for the 
two-part finale, so it 
was up to Canuck 
actor Andrew Farrar to 
fill in the role of the 
brooding bad boy 
brother. Dean. And 
though Farrar sounds 
like him occasionally, 
the switch does for- 
sake some of the 
trademark brotherly dynamic that’s long been a 
highlight of the original series, so you might just 
want to watch it in Japanese with English subtitles. 
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Either way, this is still a welcome new addition to the 
Supematuranmcf\'\se, taking us right back to its terri- 
fying roots and filling in some of the much-needed back 
story gaps along the way. It also comes with a feature- 
length making-of documentary, TV spots and a whack 
of interviews. And perhaps most importantly, every 
episode closes with "Carry On Wayward Son" by Kansas. 
’Nuff said. 

LAST CHANCE LANCE 
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VLOG 

Starring Brooke Marks. Skyler Caleb and Denyce Lawton 
Written and directed by Joshua Butler 
Anchor Bay 

Back in 2008, Joshua Butler (Tfte Vampire Diaries) and 
producer Chad Cole (Sc?wfranchise) teamed up with the 
hope of unleashing a new wave of terror over the inter- 
net. In the same year that Untraceable hit theatres - a 
movie about a trap-happy killer whose victims' fates are 
based on the number of hits received by his website - 
the pair launched this similarly webcentric slasher se- 
ries. 

In typical found-footage 
fashion, it’s immediately 
revealed that Brooke 
Marks was murdered, the 
grisly stabbing posted on- 
line, and herbody never 
found. We jump back to 
the events preceding her 
death as seen from the 
perspective of someone 
watching her viog, Brooke 
Marks the Spot. After 
that, unfortunately, you 
have to sit through ten 
episodes of Brooke's 
video posts, which usually consist of secretly taped 
footage of bad oates and other Sex and the C/fy-style 
narratives; you see her going out to restaurants and 
clubs, sitting around in her underwear and partying with 
her friends. 

Just before you forget you're watching a horror flick, 
Brooke receives a link to a site called "How to Erase 
People from the Face of the Earth." Obviously she pissed 
someone off because the website hosts three clips of 
her friends and exes being killed in a unique and explod- 
ing fashion. While the gore gags are entertaining, by that 
point even the disturbingly graphic murders, which feel 
like a series of crammed-in set pieces, aren't enough to 
make up for the poor pacing and dwindling believability. 
Eventually the perspectives get wonky, too, as the film 
jumps in and out of the found footage and subsequently 
strays from the original premise before ending with a 
grossly unsatisfying twist that detracts from any poten- 
tial creep factor this .might have had. 

While VIog could've gone much further with its multi- 
media approach (especially considering this might have 
been the first meta-vlog). so much time is devoted to the 
series within the series - a show you would typically 
avoid on YouTube altogether - and so little attention 
given to the overall dynamic, that it falls apart in classic 
shoddy internet fashion. Don’t waste your bandwidth. 

JESSA SOBCZUK 
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HUMP IN THE NiSHT 
PARANORMAL ENTITY 

The Asylum 

This obvious attempt to cash in on the success of the Paranormal Activity fran- 
chise is supposed to be comprised of "found footage” from a family that video- 
taped the supernatural incidents they were experiencing. But as the movie 
progresses, ft soon becomes apparent friat, despite ttieir collective suspicions, 
it isn't their late father who's haunting them. The malevolent spirit is far too 
interested in having sex wito the busty teenaged daughter - who mostly 
prances around in her underwear - to be kin. Aside from the shitty acting, atrocious sets and nau- 
sea-inducing POV camerawork, there’s actually some tension and a couple of neat scares that help 
make this one of the better Asylum movies. That’s not saying much, however. 

BODY COUNT; 2 

LAMEST PARANORMAL EVENT; A television turns on 

SPIRIT OF THE EAST 

PARANORMAL EFFECT 

Simius Films 

I hate it when Hollywood rips off a cool Japanese movie and completely ruins 
it. But in the case of Paranormal Effect, it's Japan's turn to butcher a Hollywood 
concept. An American stodent named Reiko returns to her native Japan with 
: ..*-i ■ her boyfriend, who has annoyingly decided to film every second of their entire 

I vacation - even the strange things that start to happen after he climbs into a 

forbidden mountain cave near a graveyard, which may have angered a spirit or 
something. The next thing you know, Reiko is sleepwalking, the bathtub starts filling up with brovm 
goop and strange images that look like they were Photoshopped by an eight-year-old show up on 
their video camera. What's the Japanese phrase for “piece of crap?" 

BODY COUNT: 1 

LAMEST PARANORMAL EVENT: A dOOr Opens 

MORONIC POSSESSION 

PARANORMAL PARODY 

Real Genius 

I'm usually apprehensive about parodies, bLit because I loathed Paranormal Ac- 
tivityso much, I was willing to watch a satirical take on it. Once again, a young 
couple decides to videotape all of the banal minutiae of their mundane life, in- 
cluding the bizarre events that occur when toeir house is possessed by a su- 
pernatural entity that proves to be more moronic than demonic. The entire movie 
is loaded with hilarious scenes as the entity accidentally bumps into furniture, 
pees on the floor, forces the woman to dance in her sleep and even has an allergic reaction to a 
talcum powder trap. Available exclusively on iTunes, Paranormal Parody is definitely worth the $5 
US download fee and will probably make you feel less angry for wasting your time on the original. 
BODY COUNT: 1 

LAMEST PARANORMAL EVENT: A toilet flushes 




LAST CHANCE LANCE 
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I WAS JUST TRYING TO SET THE 
RECORD STRAIGHT,” says Eli Craig 
of why he wrote and directed Tucker & 
Dale I'S. Evil. “I come from a long line of 
hillbillies: my father was a hillbilly, my 
father’s father was a hillbilly. And I just 
wanted to let people know that they’re not all evil, 
A few of them might be evil - y'know, slashing 
people in the backwoods - but not a// of them." 

Of course, he’s joking. Craig is actually the son 
of Hollywood actress Sally Field, but he did spend 
part of his childhood in a small town in Oregon with 
his father, which sparked the idea for this clever 
inversion of the typical hillbilly horror film. In it, two 
best buddies, the harmless overalls-clad Tucker 
(Alan Tudyk of Serenity and Firefly fame) and Dale 
(Tyler Labine: Rise of the Planet of the Apes) plan 
to spend the weekend fish- 
ing, but run afoul of a group 
of teens - of the slasher 
film garden variety. When 
one of them, Allison (Kat- 
rina Bowden: TV’s 30 Rock 
and the upcoming sequel 
to Piranha 3D), almost 
drowns during a nighttime 
swim, the boys save her, 
but her friends assume 
they've taken her back to 
their stabbin’ cabin for 
some backwoods brutal- 
ity. Led by increasingly 
psychotic frat boy Chad 
(Jesse Moss; Ginger 
Snaps, Final Destination 3), and spurred on by both 
their own prejudices and a hilariously bloody series 
of misunderstandings, the city folk attack our con- 
fused and frightened heroes. 

“The movie stemmed from when I saw Wrong 
Turn, and it was really over-the-top,” explains 
Craig, “For the past 40 years, from Deliverance to 
The Texas Chainsaw Massacre remakes, it’s al- 
ways the hillbillies being the killers.” 


He adds, “My dad and I spent a lot of time back in 
the woods drinkin’ and building stuff. So this Is a 
homage to horror films and growing up with my dad,” 
Some of the scenes in the film are even inspired 
by true events, including one of the movie’s best 
jokes, which has Tucker seemingly chasing the 
kids Leatherface-style; unbeknownst to them, he’s 
just trying to escape a swarm of bees. Craig recalls 
the origin of the gag: "I remember the one time my 
dad was cutting Into some wood in the back and 
he comes running around the corner, waving a 
chainsaw over his head, smoke everywhere, and 
he’s screaming, ‘Bees!’ He went running over to 
the lake that was there and dove into it.” 

Despite its very American roots, the movie was 
shot just outside of Calgary, Alberta, where Craig 
had to contend with persistent bad weather, 
rewrites due to budget overruns and an explosion 
that almost took out a couple of 
stuntmen. One of the biggest hur- 
dles, however, was the recasting of 
Tucker only tiiree days before shoot- 
ing began, after the original actor i 
dropped out. Although Dale is the 
lead (Craig cast Labine after see- f 
ing him in the TV comedy 
Reapet), the relationship be- 
tween him and Tucker is key 
to making the film work. As 
the city kids are - when not 
trying to torture and murder 
our heroes -accidentally impal- 
ing themselves, shooting each 
other and, in one instance, div- 
ing into a wood chipper (Tucker and Dale sus- 
pect a suicide cult is to blame), it’s the lovable 
hillbillies that keep, the audience on board 
throughout the movie's overblown mayhem. 

“[We] talked about grounding the film in a 
reai world, that amidst all this chaos and car- 
Going Out On A Limb: Mitch (Adam Beauch- 
esne) accidentally impales himsplf on a tree 
branch. < 


nage and unbelievability, Tucker and Dale are these 
real characters," says Craig of the phone conversation 
he had with Tudyk that made him decide he was the 
right actor for the job. 

Horror fans have embraced the pair, with Tucker & 
Dale vs. Evil (out now on DVD and Blu-ray from Al- 
liance) scooping up awards at various film festivals 
where it played throughout 2010 and 2011. It begs 
the question: will we see the b’ucker hat-wearing duo 
again? Craig hopes so. 

"We have a treatment for Tucker and Dale Go to 
Yale," he says. “Of course ttiey’re misperceived there, 
as well. Dale is kind of this savant. The next one will 
be like Good Will Hunting- 
meets- The Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre." 





STTOENT BODY COUNT 
TORSO (1973) 

Starring Suzy Kendall. Tina Aumonl and Luc Mercnda 
Directed by Sergio Martino 
Written by Ernesto Gastaldi and Sergio Martino 
Blue Underground 

Part of the fun of watching 
gialli made during the 
genre’s heyday is picking out 
the themes and styles that 
shifted to form the American 
slasher film. Predating now- 
common requisite body 
counts and forced nude 
scenes were high levels of 
suspense, texture and eroti- 
cism, and Sergio Martino's 
1973 apex-giallo rc7rso posi- 
tively drips with all of the 
above. 

When bodies start piling up 
in the Italian college town of 
Perugia, Jane (Suzy Kendall) 
and a few of her female 
classmates retreat to an isolated cottage to do 
some body-piling of their own, Word of their 
kinky romps spreads to the town’s perverts (vir- 
tually every single man in the film, all of whom 
leer and tremble at the sight of anything in a 
skirt), opening a can of red herrings that both 


fuels and fogs the rest of the plot. Save for the 
girls trapped in the country villa, everyone be- 
comes a suspect in the crimes until they're all 
picked off by the killer, who uses a revolving 
array of items - including a scarf, a car and a 
hacksaw - to decimate his victims. 

Like other films of the era (namely Mario 
Bava’s 1 971 Twitch of the Death Nerve, which 
was paired with Torso tor 
an initial run of American 
drive-in screenings), Mar- 
tino’s final giallo contains 
seeds of what would 
eventually become the 
slasher film, most notably 
in the behaviour of the 
killer Not nearly as nimble 
as his trench-coat-and- 
fedora-clad brethren. 
Torso's baddie - clad in a 
skin-tight cloth mask - 
advances slowly towards 
his prey, which would give 
them ample time to es- 
cape if it weren’t for their 
fear-induced paralysis. He 
dismembers his victims equally deliberately, as 
if he has all the time in the world. 

Blue Underground's new reissue restores the 
original English-language title sequence (from 
when it was released in the UK as Carnal Vio- 
lence), and the high-definition transfer high- 
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lights Giancarto Ferrando’s lush cinematogra- 
phy, but it’s the brand-new interview with Mar- 
tino that makes this essential. With clarity and 
humility atypical of his ilkr the 73-year-old re- 
flects on his personal masterpiece like it was 
made yesterday, and his post-credits rendition 
of the American trailer (“TORSOOOOOO!"} will 
warm the heart of any red-blooded giallo fa- 
natic. 

TALZIMERMAN 

"ANGiisPLOiTATiON 

SUBSPECIES 2Dtli ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION (19911 

Starring Mictiael Watson, Laura Tato aiid Anders Hove 

Directed by Ted Nicolaou 

Written by Jackson Barr and David Pabian 

Full Moon Features 

However begrudgingly, you have to admire 
Charles Band for his dedication to the Full Moon 
aesthetic. Through four legal incarnations of the 
company (Productions/Entertainment/Features/ 
Pictures) and nine other production entities, he 
may not have invented the horror franchise con- 
cept, but he certainly exploited it. And no matter 
how cynical you are about the tie-in merchan- 
dising hard sell, you have to admit that these 
films come from the heart, regardless of whose 
chest it may have 
been beating in. 

Along with the 
one-offs he didn’t di- 
rect, such as Tourist 
Trap C979) and 
Castle Freak (1995), 
you can't go too 
wrong with the orig- 
inal films in the Full 
Moon tent poles, 
namely Trancers 
(1985), Puppet Mas- 
ter {^'389) and Sub- 
species. The latter benefits in particular from 
Band’s canny business sense, as the Romanian 
locations add atmosphere to the film that no 
amount of money could have bought in the 
States. 

Two rather attractive American college students, 
Lillian (Michelle McBride) and Michele (Laura Tate), 
go to Romania to visit their foreign-exchange- 
student friend Mara (Irina Movila) and study local 
culture for their thesis. They soon meet dashing 
Stefan (Michael Watson), whose cover story is that 
he’s studying the local nocturnal wildlife because, 
duh, he's a vampire, albeit a "good" one in that he 
doesn’t feed on the living. Stefan is embroiled in a 
power struggle with his ghoulish half-brother, Radu 
(Anders Hove), who has killed their father, the King 
(Angus Scrimm in a hilariously undignified fright 
wig), and has his serpent eye set on the hot chicks 
as consorts. 

The genuinely crumbling castles and 500- 
year-old villages make for sumptuous back- 












drops, which this rich, hard-matted anamorphic 
transfer beautifuily highlights. With his death- 
mask visage and creepy, elongated fingers, Radu 
is either nosferatu incarnate or Batman’s most 
infamous nemesis. And however cheesy the 
stop-motion homunculi might be, at least they 
aren’t CGI. 

Note to Full Moon; while the sole stereo audio 
track might be forgivable, no extra features save 
for a ten-minute vintage featurette and some of 
your upcoming trailers does not a “20th Anniver- 
sary Edition" make. Not to mention that the ex- 
clusion of a chapter selection menu is just plain 
discriminatory to narcoleptics. 

THE GORE-MET 


LET ;ER DRIR 

THE INCREDIBLE MELTING MAN (1977)"''" 

Starring Alex Rebar, Burr DeBennIng and Myron Healey 

Written and directed by Wiliiam Sachs 

MGM 


PIGTAIL TERROR 


When I was about twelve, I discovered a gas- 
powered torch in my grand- 
father’s basement workshop. 

There was also a box of toys 
there that included some vin- 
tage G.l. Joe dolls that a 
neighbour had given us. 

Being a boy of that age, my 
interests naturally included 
destroying things and playing 
with fire, so it wasn’t long 
until I was melting the faces 
off those dolls (which 
would’ve been worth enough 
to pay for my first car - oh 
well...) and turning them into 
hideous monsters. 

Why the tale of preteen 
plastic pyromania? One, to il- 
lustrate that there’s excep- 
tional entertainment value in a good 
face-melting. Two, my non-story's still got a bet- 
ter plot than that of The Incredible Melting Man. 
This identity-confused film - finally on DVD as 
part of MGM’s MOD (movie-on-demand) collec- 


THE BAD SEED (1956)“"'" 

Starring Patty McCormack, Nancy Kelly and Henry .Jones 
Directed by Mervyn LeRoy 
Written by John Lee Mahin 
Warner Bros. 


tion - was Mystery Science Theater 3000 fod- 
der for good reason. Though it’s got the title of 
a ’50s monster movie and the visuals of an Ital- 
ian gore flick, it was originally In- 
tended as a horror film parody, before 
the producers atAlP (American Inter- 
national Pictures, home to many 
Roger Gorman productions) decided 
partway through the shoot that it 
should be serious. 

What they got is a painfully low- 
budget, sort-of Frankenstein sci-fi 
slasher, in which the single survivor of 
a trip to Saturn (which the stock 
footage suggests is actually very 
close to the sun) returns to Earth and 
begins melting. He escapes the hos- 
pital (which looks more like a storage 
locker) and goes on a killing spree that includes 
taking out an elderly couple who are stealing 
lemons from an orchard and, later, a guy played 
by future Silence of the Lambs director 
Jonathan Demme. A scientist and sheriff pursue 
the drippy monster to a 
refinery for a final show- 
down and some hilari- 
ously quotable lines, 
such as "Listen to me! 
I’m DoctorTed Nelson!” 

It’s mindless and 
inept, but that’s irrele- 
vant because a young 
Rick Baker did the gore 
effects and they’re the 
real show here. He 
turned the melting 
man’s face into a fondue 
fountain of Fulci propor- 
tions, which constantly 
oozes multi-coloured 
snot all over a gnarly- 
looking skull, (It would 
influence both the Tar Man in The Return of the 
Living Dead, and the nuclear waste body melt 
in RoboCop.) As your inner twelve-year-old 
would say: “AWWWSOME!” 

DAVE ALEXANDER 


Several years before 1960’s Village of the 
Damned turned creepy kids into a horror sub- 
genre, The Bad Seed introduced Hollywood’s 
first evil child. Though undeniably dated, Patty 
McCormack’s sweetly psychotic pigtailed 
princess remains one of the, most unsettling 
children in film history. Unfamiliar viewers 
should be prepared for stage-adaptation sim- 
plicity (it is based on the play by Maxwell An- 
derson and the original novel by William March) 
and overly long nature vs. nurture psychological 
explanations that make 
the ending of Psycho 
feel brief. But those 
concessions aside. The 
Bad Seed w\\ still slide 
under your skin. 

The film centres on 
the impossibly perfect 
Rhoda (McCormack) and 
her mother Christine 
(Nancy Kelly). Having re- 
cently suffered the loss 
of her penmanship 
medal to a classmate, 
Rhoda seems curiously 
calm upon returning home from a school trip dur- 
ing which the victorious boy drowned. Christine 
soon learns that she herself might be the daughter 
of a famous, manipulative female killer whose 
traits may have been passed down to the perky 
and disturbed Rhoda. 

The monologue-filled movie feels a little stagey, 
but still manages to unnerve thanks to McCor- 
mack’s remarkably subtle performance. Most dis- 
appointing is the inappropriately upbeat finale, 
which - due to the era’s strict production codes - 
was slapped on to send audiences out of the the- 
atre on a positive note. The ludicrous curtain call 
shows a smiling Christine spanking Rhoda, as if to 
express the notion that sociopathic children can 
easily be tempered by a loving parental beating. 

This new Blu-ray presentation from Warner Bros, 
features an adequate transfer even though The 
Bad Seed, a black and white film based primarily 
in a single location, doesn't benefit much from the 
increased definition. A nostalgic interview with Mc- 
Cormack, as well as an audio commentary she 
recorded with playwright Charles Busch, are pleas- 
antly informative and rife with details about old- 
time Hollywood, but are also simply carry-overs, 
from the earlier DVD release. Fortunately, these 
quibbles don’t change the fact that The Bad Seed 
remains a small masterpiece of preteen terror. 

PHIL BROWN 
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OMEGROWN CINEMATIC HORROR HAS ALWAYS FLOWN A LIHLE 
UNDER THE RADAR IN CANADA, WHERE THE FILM INDUSTRY 
I TENDS TO CHAMPION SERIOUS WORKS OF DRAMA OVER GENRE 
I STORIES, NO MAHER HOW WELL TOLD. So, you’re forgiven if you 
haven’t heard of The Mask, a 3-D spookshow that is not only celebrating 
its 50th anniversary this year, but also holds the distinct honour of being 
the country’s first horror film. 

Before making the movie, Julian Roffman (1915-2000) had directed the beat- 
nik-themed, youth-oriented crime drama The Bloody Brood {\ 959), and was known 
in the industry for introducing videotape to Canadian 
broadcasters, but though he’d had great success in 
that business, it was not his passion. 

"Around 1 958 or so, my dad wanted to make fea- 
ture films," says Peter Roffman, the director’s son, 
who visited The Masks Kleinburg, Ontario, location 
to watch his father work. “He wanted to be known 
for making high art, but ended up being known for 
making things he wasn’t that comfortable with. He 
was very mixed about The Mask.” 

The movie centres around a cursed mask re- 
covered from an archeological dig, and features 
Paul Stevens as Dr. Allan Barnes, a psychiatrist 
who receives the ancient South American tribal 
artifact in the mail after his patient, Michael Raiden (Martin 
Lavut), commits suicide. Soon, the mask, via Raiden’s disembodied voice, is re- 
peatedly beckoning the good doctor to “put the mask on now!” - a line that also 
serves as a cue for audiences to don their 3-D glasses. 

At this point the film’s style radically changes. Dr. Barnes - and the audience, 
via 3-D - is exposed to a trippy, hellish, occult landscape that’s been described as 
The Seventh Seal on acid. Shapes shift, strange arcane rituals unfold and Dr. 
Barnes is immersed in all manner of psychedelic imagery and madness as he pur- 
sues his fiancee, Pamela Albright (Claudette Nevins), through a sur- 
real world populated by deformed men in tattered cloaks, 
a skinless demon who shoots fireballs from his twisted 
hands and slithering snakes ttiat emerge from walls and 
columns. 

Because the production couldn’t get real snakes that 
were long enough, the filmmaker devised a way to make 
the fake ones slither via a series of magnets. Peter recalls 
the scenes demanded a maximum amount of his fattier’! 




creativity. “These were huge problems he was working on and I remember him 
puzzling. ‘How am I going to do this? How am I going to do that?" 

Despite the disturbing visions born from wearing the mask. Dr. Barnes finds 
himself increasingly compelled to put it on. As his addiction to it deepens, he strug- 
gles to keep his newfound murderous tendencies in check, lest he follow in the 
footsteps of his doomed patient. 

"My father was always anti-drug and anti-alcohol,” explains Peter of the drug 
metaphor. Despite this, Roffman was fascinated by the consciousness-expanding 
experiments of Timothy Leary, with whom he corresponded before the psy- 
chotropic guru became famous. In fact, the mask used in the film was even mod- 
elled after a 1 6th-century Aztec mask that had 
been infused with peyote during vision quests. 

The disparity between the real-world scenes 
and the hallucinatory sequences almost makes 
the film feel as if it were handled by two different 
directors, but it is, in fact, the vision of Roffman 
alone. 

“When my dad directed, he was involved in 
every aspect of the shooting from the beginning ’til 
the end,” says Peter. “He had everything story- 
boarded, everything prepared down to the end, and 
he filmed quickly. But The Masktook a long time 
because of the 3-D, and he was very proud of what 
he had done with that. On the other hand, he felt that 
it had exploitation elements in the script that he wasn’t particularly fond of and 
didn’t feel were particularly personal.” 

Today, while still not widely known, The Mask has endured. It was released 
multiple times during the 1960s and 1970s (under titles such as Eyes of Hell 
and The Spooky Movie Shov\fi, it aired on television during the ’80s 3-D resur- 
gence and was offered up again during the home video boom. If anything, its 
50th anniversary celebrations are finally giving the film its due credit. An archival 
print was shown this past October at the prestigious TIFF Bell Lightbox 
theatre in Toronto, which also had the mask prop it- 
self, a facial prosthetic and a sample storyboard on 
display for the event. While being able to see the props 
after so much time has lapsed was undoubtedly thrilling 
for attendees, it perhaps left Peter with his own sense of 
longing for the prop. 

“I [had] the original mask in my closet and I allowed it to 
go to the archives," he jokes, “because I was stupid.^ 

mimi 






THE QUATERMASS XPERIMENT (1956) ™ 

Starring Brian Donlevy, Jack Warner and Margin Dean 
Directed by Val Guest 

Written by Richard H. Landau, Val Guest and Nigel Kneale 
MGM 

Hammer's very first horror film, The Quatermass 
Xperiment remains one of the best genre efforts of 
the 1 950s, hands - and flailing tentacles - down. Al- 
though the film’s clunky space travel gadgetry may 
be hopelessly outdated, a mature plot and stripped- 
down, no-nonsense tone make the film just as effec- 
tive and entertaining now, as it was 56 years ago. 

The character of British rocket scientist Professor 
Bernard Quatermass made his debut in the BBC tel- 
evision serial The Quatermass Experiments the early 
1 950s. Released two years later under a slightly dif- 
ferent name (“Xperiment' accentuated the film's 
“adults only” X-certificate rating), this big-screen 
adaptation was a huge hit for Hammer and marked a 
permanent sea change for the studio’s genre output. 
Within two years. Hammer was hard at work drizzling 
bright red blood all over its modern updates of 
Frankenstein, Dracuia and the rest of the Universal 
monster stable. And while The Quatermass Xperiment 
is free of any affected Gothic flourishes, much of what 
makes Hammer’s later horror films so great started 
here, including restrained camerawork, a cynical tone 
and a touch of grotesque sensationalism. 

Questions arise when Britain's first manned 


rocketship crashes in the UK countryside. Profes- 
sor Quatermass (American Brian Donlevy, stepping 
into the role made famous by Reginald Tate) 
rushes to the scene to dis- 
cover that only astronaut 
Victor Carroon (Richard 
Wordsworth) has survived 
the crash - his two crew- 
mates have completely 
vanished, leaving behind 
only their spacesuits. But 
Carroon can only mutter 
“Help me!” as he's carted 
away to the hospital, where 
he begins to undergo an 
icky bodily transformation. 

As Quatermass slices 
through bureaucratic red 
tape in search of answers 
about the fateful flight, he 
eventually finds himself 
battling a nightmarish 
Lovecraftian menace inhabiting the upper reaches 
of the famed Westminster Abbey. 

Shot in a careful, docudrama style. The Quater- 
mass Xperiment tries to frighten sophisticated 
moviegoers with a plausible approach to super- 
natural situations. It’s a seasoned storytelling 
strategy that makes it far more notable than sim- 
ilarly plotted films such as First Man into Space 
(1959), in which an astronaut turns into a crusty, 
bloodsucking fiend after returning to Earth from a 
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fodder compared to the often intense 
Quatermass Xperiment, which estab- 
lishes its sombre tone right from the be- 
ginning, as Quatermass and his team of 
rocket scientists arrive at the crash site. 
The sequence’s tense, unflinching cine- 
matography and swirling chaos of emer- 
gency vehicles, news media and 
onlookers is reminiscent of the coverage 
a real disaster would receive, and gives 
the film a distinct verisimilitude. 

Though it's far more theatrical than 
the crash rescue, the scene in the movie 
that really impresses is the alien-inhab- 
ited Carroon’s visit to the London Zoo. 
This decidedly creepy sequence begins 
with Carroon sneaking in amongst the 
animal cages and peeking through the 
shrubbery, looking for something to sat- 
isfy his hunger. Director Val Guest capi- 
talizes on our general unease with 
empty public spaces at night to build up 
atmosphere as Carroon slowly emerges 
from his hiding place and casts a hulk- 
ing shadow along the cages of the 
frightened, pacing animals. It’s a striking display of 
Val Lewton-esque restraint, as Guest uses low-key 
lighting and shadowy suggestions to only imply 
what has happened - that 
Carroon has absorbed a buf- 
fet of caged animals and 
fully transformed into some 
kind of strange, alien tenta- 
cle monster. 

A classic character of 
British genre films, TV, books 
and radio, Quatermass was 
tapped again for the well-re- 
garded sequels Quatermass 
II (1957) and Quatermass 
and The Pit (1967), also 
based on BBC TV serials. 
More recently, the newly re- 
launched Hammer Studios 
has said it plans to bring 
back the good professor for 
a new. updated version of 
the franchise. But that’s probably not needed; the 
decidedly mature approach to genre storytelling in 
The Quatermass Xperiment and its sequels have 
made the character a timeless cornerstone of 
British filmmaking. And unlike a plate of frozen 
calamari, the title - which is now available as a 
manufacture-on-demand disc from MGM - often , 
feels just as fresh today as it did upon its original 
release. 

PAULCORUPE 
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I t’s no secret that I have a passion for lost films, 
but as much as I enjoy the thrill.of the hunt and 
the subsequent dissections, I sometimes find the 
reasons why certain titles have slipped though the 
cracks even more intriguing, particularly when, said 
reasons are patently freakin' idiotic... assuming, of 
course, that those really are the reasons. Such may 
or may not be the case with a certain fun, kid-centric 
made-for-TV item I recently stumbled across that has 
allegedly been suppressed for over a decade, not so 
much for its content but because of the marketing 
gaffe that briefly made it infamous. 

October 2000 - the stench of / Know What You Did 
Last Summer still hangs in the air like a beer fart, 
TV's Buffy the Vampire Slayer is hitting its creative 
and commercial peak, filmmaker M. Night Shya- 
malan hasn’t blown it yet and young Rodrigo 
Gudiho's fledgling publication has been shamelessly 
exploiting my talents for less than two years. It’s Hal- 
loween weekend and American kids’ channel Nick- 
elodeon airs Cry Baby Lane, an hour-long in-house 
production directed and co-written by TV veteran 
Peter Lauer (Dead Like Me, Malcolm in the Middle). 
Our protagonists are Midwestern tween Andrew 
(Jase Blankfort) and his bullying older brother Carl 
(Trey Rogers), who enjoy hanging out with penny- 
pinching undertaker Bennett (Frank Langella), a sort 
of kinder, gentler Tall Man-type who regales them 
with ghost stories and regional legends. 

One of his yarns concerns a local farmer who fa- 
thered Siamese .twins - one good, one evil - which 
he kept hidden away from the public. The kids be- 
came ill and died, after which the farmer 
separated them with a saw (as you do) and 
buried the good one in a nearby graveyard 
and the evil one in an unmarked shallow 
grave out on a back road called (wait for It) 

Cry Baby Lane. - 

In an effort to impress some girls, Andrew 
and Carl subsequently locate the good twin’s 
grave and stage a phony seance, replete with 
tape-recorded demonic laughter. The ritual 
oes a little too well, resulting not only in a res- 
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urrection but also an additional catch: the bodies 
were switched by mistake prior to burial and hence 
it's the evil twin whose spirit is unleashed. A steadily 
increasing number of locals - eventually including 
Carl - become possessed by the baddie, wreaking 
PG-rated havoc on the town as Andrew and Bennett 
desperately search for a solution. 

All in good fun, right? Well, here’s where things get 
complicated. Youth-oriented Nickelodeon naturally 
takes precautions to rate individual shows as being 
appropriate for certain age groups, and Cry Baby 
Lane is clearly targeted toward the tween-to-mid- 
teen demographic, but whether due to a missed 
memo or a disastrous miscalculation, it was classi- 
fied as suitable for kids seven and up. Untold scores 
of nightmares ensued and Nickelodeon was deluged 
by an unprecedented shitstorm of complaints from 



pissed-off parents, followed by the inevitable exodus 
of advertising revenues. The reactions of said parents 
and sponsors are certainly understandable, as are 
company efforts to make up for the mistake, but Nick- 
elodeon’s alleged suppression of the film for more 
than ten years has been both frustrating and laugh- 
able. To ttiis day, the station has denied it ever blocked 
the film from release on home video, and finally re- 
broadcast it this past Halloween. No plans for a DVD 
release have been announced, even though demand 
runs very high. I can only draw my own conclusions, 
and you can only draw yours. A few intrepid souls with 
VHS recordings of the movie’s original broadcast have 
posted It in its entirety on YouTube, only to have it re- ■ 
peatedly yanked by Viacom for copyright infringe- 
ment. (YouTube is where I caught it a few days ago 
and it’s still up as I write this, but may well be gone 
by the time you read this.) 

Crave additional irony? The film is introduced 
by Melissa Joan Hart, star of TV’s Sabrina the 
Teenage Witch, who would soon endure a public 
slap on the wrist from network knee-jerk types 
after casually mentioning in a magazine intervievv 
that she enjoyed the odd Jell-0 shooter, although 
there’s no record of underage drinking skyrock- 
eting immediately thereafter. 

Now getthe hell out of my basement, and don't _ 
forget to check the children. * 
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I t’s no exaggeration to say that there is a ton 
of zombie comics on the market, and when 
you read a number of them on a monthiy 
basis, it can get difficult to distinguish one 
from the other, it’s therefore a breath of much- 
needed fresh air when a new take on the old 
corpses appears. 

Daybreak {out now from Drawn & Quarterly) 
is a graphic novel written and drawn by Brian 
Ralph that yet again deals with a zombie apoc- 
alypse and its effects on a small group of sur- 
vivors that band together in a desperate 
struggle to stay alive. However, it also has the 
innovative approach of casting the reader as 
one of the main characters. 

The story starts with a one-armed man ad- 
dressing the reader, warning that it will be dark 
soon, as he invites you into his shelter. Together, 
the reader and the man (whose name we never 
learn) become the main protagonists in the 
book. With the stranger’s help, you learn about 
the zombie invasion, pick up a stray dog, and 
eventually fight both the walking dead and 
other humans out to get you. What could have 
been a lame gimmick instead turns into a highly 
compulsive form of 
storytelling, com- 
pletely immersing the 
reader in the tale. So 
what exactly led 
Ralph to approach the 
story in this fashion? 

“I had just quit 
playing video games, 
but thought, ‘How can 
1 make a comic that 
rivals that level of en- 
tertainment?' and this 
was my solution," he 
explains. “I made the 
reader an active par- 
ticipant in the story. 

The characters talk to 
you, the reader. The reader has to make deci- 
sions about what to do. it was a fun way to 
keep myself engaged in the story as well; 1 
wanted to work myself into a corner and find 
ways out." 


By making the reader a char- 
acter, Ralph is in effect also ex- 
tending the responsibility 
behind some of the tough deci- 
sions that need to be made. De- 
cisions that are that much 
harder because of the strong re- 
lationship formed between the 
reader and the one-armed sur- 
vivor. 

“The story is very much about 
a new friendship with this other 
survivor we have met,’’ Ralph 
says. “The reader ends up try- 
ing to survive alongside this 
stranger, and over the course of 
the book we become friends. By 
the end of the book, the reader 
.has to make some hard deci- 
sions about how to end the re- 
lationship.” 

To say any more would lessen 
the impact of the narrative. Yet 
it’s not ail doom and gloom in 
Daybreak. There’s a strong 
whimsical streak ap- 
parent in the tale that 
is aided immensely 
by Ralph's simple 
artwork, which helps 
give the characters a 
humorous touch. And many of the 
panels are paced similarly to a 
newspaper comic strip, complete 
with punch line, which is not surpris- 
ing since Ralph has had plenty of ex- 
perience working on humour strips, 
in fact, it was while doing so that the 
seeds for Daybreak mre planted. 

“1 was drawing a lot of humour 
comics for Nickelodeon where I 
needed to time a joke so that it 
would be delivered in the funniest 
way possible," he says. “1 started getting in- 
terested in the timing and pacing of horror sto- 
ries as well. The telling of a joke and the 
delivery of a scare are similar, 1 think. I wanted 
to experiment with ways of revealing the 


scare, or hiding the monster for maximum sus- 
pense.” 

To that end, the early part of Daybreaks nar- 
rative focuses more on the friendship between 
the reader and the one-armed man than it does 
on zombie scares. With each obstacle they face, 
the bond strengthens until the inevitable climax 
that sees them fighting off a horde of the living 
dead, it's a surprisingly simple and effective 
way to build tension throughout the book that 
will ultimately also satisfy the gorehounds. 

“The story focuses less on blood and guts 
and more on character development, friendship 
and survival," notes Ralph. “I hide the zombies 
as much as possible. My characters are very 
good at eluding the zombies, but you know they 
are always there, lurking... .” 9 
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REVIEWS BY PEDRO CABEZUELO 






AJmost a decade after the first limited series, 30 Days ofNightXmW'j becomes an ongoing monthly title. Steve Niles is on board and he’s 
brought along Sam Kieth with his unique and fantastic artwork, Alice Blood is a young woman obsessed with proving - to herself and the world 
- that vampires exist. To this end, she’s created her own web site, Desperately Seeking Vampire, in the hopes of drawing them out. Meanwhile, 
a new vampire faction has decided that it’s tired of hiding in the shadows and is more than willing to come out and plunge human society into 
chaos. It’s a good hook, not only for a new storyline but also to draw in new readers who have little to no experience with the previous miniseries 
and one-shots. There’s a lot of potential in a 30 Days monthly and the first issue hits the ground running. Here’s hoping it keeps up the pace. 


The Idea of a Thing comic 
prequel to tie in with the new 
movie prequel didn’t exactly excite me. As a fan 
of John Carpenter’s classic film, I don’t think we 
need to know more than what was presented in 
his 1 982 movie. This comic shakes things up a lit- 
tle by setting the story in 1 1 21 Greenland, where 
a group of Viking explorers run across a Viking 
outpost infected by the alien creature. Steve Niles 
and Patric Reynolds do a fine job, but other than 
the time period, there’s really nothing here that 
Thing ians haven’t seen before (and again in the 
new movie). The story is also hampered by limiting 
itself to a single issue. Perhaps if the tale had time 
to breathe we would have been treated to some- 
thing that’s less of a replica. 


Key of I doesn’t reinvent the zombie wheel, 
but it does throw out a couple of compelling ideas. 
Like many similar tales, the book is particularly in- 
terested in exploring the remains of human society 
after the zombie apoca- 
lypse, and the struggles of 
its survivors. In this in- 
stance, the inhabitants of 
New York have separated 
into rival gangs who 
spend as much time fight- 
ing each other as they do 
the living dead. Thrown 
into this mix is Nick, a man 
who blames the gangs for 
the death of his family and 
is seeking revenge. The 
human drama plays out nicely, the art is top-notch 
and the gang idea gives the book a solid Warriors- 
like vibe, making it different enough from other zom- 
bie comics out there. Worth keeping an eye on. 


Rath«r than dofn^ a straight adaptation, Joe 
R. Lansdale has instead chosen 
to transplant Lovecraft’s The 
Dunwich Horror into modern 
times. Whether this will be to the 
story’s advantage remains to be 
seen. For the moment, the first 
issue deals with four people who 
gather after the horrifying death 
of a mutual friend. Suspecting 
supernatural forces, the group 
pays a visit to the mysterious, 
abandoned Whately estate. And 
then... the issue abruptly comes 
to an end. Abrupt because IDW 
has decided to devote sixteen of 
its 22 pages to this story, and 
the remainder to a back-up tale, 

“The Hound,’’ another Lovecraft 


yarn by a different cre- 
ative team. To put it 
bluntly, this simply 
doesn’t work. Not only 
does it disrupt the flow 
of the enjoyable main 
story, but with a mere 
six pages, the second 
tale has little room to 
develop before it too is 
cut off. I applaud the 
ambition, but the exe- 
cution is incredibly frustrating for those who have to 
read the story in monthly installments. Wait for the 
trade instead. 


Onf of Mirvel't most brilliant horror-themed 
ideas in recent years was the creation of the Monster 
Metropolis, a subterranean society of creatures deep 
beneath New York City who are under the leadership 
of Morbius, the living vampire, and his Legion of 
Monsters. Together they protect Marvel’s monsters 
and police those who bring them harm, human or 
otherwise. This issue of Legion 
of Monsters sees them collide 
with Elsa Bloodstone, a mon- 
ster hunter on the trail of a 
creature that’s responsible for 
a number of chewed-up 
teenagers. Morbius’ crew are 
an endearing group, and while 
Bloodstone can come across 
as a cliched “gun-toting chick" 
right out of a ’90s-era Image 
comic, it’s fun to see the two 
forces butt heads. There’s a 
wicked sense of humour per- 
meating the entire book and its 
snappy writing and thrilling 
artwork make this an incredi- 
bly entertaining read. 
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SCARING UP A CENTURY ? ELEMENTARY, MY DEAR MUNSTER I VAMPOCALYPSE PART THREE 


STUDIES IN TERROR: 
LANDMARKS DF HORROR CINEMA 

Jonathan Rigby 

Signum Books 

Horror movie surveys are dicey propositions. In- 
evitably, critics wilt carp about the inclusion of this 
film and the exclusion of that one. And given the 
thousands of terror titles made over the last cen- 
tury, no tome can be comprehensive. 

Fortunately, Jonathan Rigby (2000’s English 
Gothic: A Century of Horror Cinema and 2007’s 
American Gothic: Sixty Years of Horror Cinema) ac- 
knowledges these limitations and admits that 
Studies in Terror Landmarks of Horror Cinema is 
not an objective appraisal of horror cinema but 
rather a highly personal one. “Just as one man’s 
meat is another man's poison," he writes, “so one 
horror fan’s moment of skin-crawling disquiet is 
another’s blank-faced moment of total indiffer- 
ence.” 

This means the success of Studies in Terror 
rests in the skill and enthusiasm of Rigby’s writing, 
coupled with a handsome book design, an eerily 
efficient organization of materials and his tremen- 
dous taste. 

Rigby proceeds chronologically, starting with The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caiigari (1 920) and concludes 1 29 
essays later with the Irish supernatural thriller Out- 
cast (201 0). Each chapter chronicles one decade 
and is prefaced by a worldwide overview of the 
state of the genre, followed by excellent essays 
abetted with credits, dialogue quotes, contempo- 
rary critical reactions and production anecdotes. 
The nastiness of some of the included reviews is 
especially amusing in the wake of subsequent crit- 


ical rehabilitation. George Franju’s Eyes Without a 
Face, for instance, was condemned as “a piece of 
revolting, pandering, evil rubbish” by The Daily 
Herald upon its release in 1960 but is generally 
considered a classic now. 

Rigby acknowledges the canon (Psycho, The 
Masque of the Red Death, Night of the Living 
Dead, The Texas Chainsaw Massacre, Carrie, Sus- 
piria. Scream) but also praises lesser-known films, 
such as the 1924 German portmanteau Das 
Wachsfigurenkabinett, the 1928 Lillian Gish film 
The Wind, 1960’s Drops of Blood, Mexico’s The 
Stone Book (1 969) and the early Charles Band pro- 
duction Tourist Trap (1 979), all of which sound in- 
triguing enough to track down. 

Palpably British in his leanings, Rigby explores 
each film in terms of its contemporary context and 
its inspirations in film, art and literature. His edu- 
cation is apparent in his references, making Stud- 
ies in Terroras instructive as it is entertaining. 

SEAN PLUMMER 

GASLIGRT ARCANUM: UNCANNY 
TALES OE SRERLDCK HOLMES 

Charles Prepolec and J.R. Campbell, eds. 

Edge 

Sherlock Holmes, like Robin Hood, King Arthur 
and Dracula, is one of those characters to whom 
many writers have offered up non-canonical ad- 
ventures. The ongoing Gaslight anthology series 
presents new iterations of Holmes’ mythology, with 
a supernatural twist. 

Gaslight Arcanum marks the third outing, follow- 
ing 2008’s Gaslight Grimoire and 2009’s Gaslight 
Grotesque, and features twelve new fantastical 
tales. Editors Charles Prepolec and J.R. Campbell 


have invited back some familiar faces from previ- 
ous compilations, including Anno Dracula scribe 
Kim Newman and Stephen Volk (TV’s Ghostwatch), 
but mostly keep things fresh with a new stable of 
award-winning writers. 

The tales included, despite having supernatural 
elements at the bottom of their mysteries, are not 
terribly terrifying, even when they put Holmes in 
contact with other 19th-century characters, such 
as Frankenstein’s monster or Edgar Allan Poe. 
While the majority of the contributors are very good 
at depicting the classic sleuth, none present a 
mystery so great that readers will be astounded by 
Holmes’ reveal at the end. 

Instead, where the writers excel is in their re- 
imagining of the detective and his famous com- 
panion, Watson. Take Kevin Cockle’s “The Great 
Game," which sees Holmes using a mysterious 
dagger that is the secret to his investigative 
prowess, while Watson writes of their adventures 
omitting any mention of the weapon. Meanwhile, 
Tony Richards’ “The House of Blood” brings an im- 
mortal Sherlock to 21 st-century Las Vegas to in- 
vestigate a series of baffling exsanguinations. This 
Sherlock is without Watson, but still brandishes his 
clever use of disguises and even shows an affinity 
for Star Trek, especially Mr. Spock (!). The most 
ambitious and accomplished tale is Newman’s 
“The Adventure of the Six Maledictions,” which fol- 
lows the exploits of Moriarty and his right-hand 
man Colonel Moran. Here, Holmes isn’t even men- 
tioned except in reference to foiled heists, as 
Moran collects six cursed items for his boss. 

The stories could have benefitted from more in- 
ternal conflict for Holmes, especially since he so 
despised the supernatural in the original tales and 
was always certain that there was a logical expla- 
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ENTER, NIGHT 

Michael Rowe 

ChiZine Publications 
Widow Christina Parr, her daughter 
and queer brother-in-law return to 
the Northern Ontario mining town of 
Parr’s Landing in 1972, where an 
old, toothy evil awaits them. Deli- 
ciously old-school, Michael Rowe's 
debut pays tribute to Marv Wolf- 
man's The Tomb ofDracula comics. Tightly paced and full of 
loveable, terribly imperilled characters and gloomy. Gothic 
atmosphere, the story builds to a crescendo, before letting 
loose a kick-to-the-heart finale. 



JAMES K. MORAN 



GHOST TRACKERS 

Jason Hawes and Grant Wilson 
with Tim Waggoner 
Pocket 

This haunted house yarn courtesy 
of the guys from Ghost Hunters is 
actually a lot like a spooky fair- 
ground attraction: a little cheesy 
and wobbly in places, but ultimately 
a lot of fun. Take three friends who 
are former teenage paranormal In- 
vestigators. throw them into a high school reunion, add 
some supernaturally-induced amnesia and terrifying hallu- 
cinations and... enjoy the ride. 


THE BUFFYVERSE CATALOG 

Don MacNaughtan 
McFarland 

The Buffyverse Catalog is not really 
something you read, considering it 
is a 318-page index of everything 
that has ever been written, filmed or 
released pertaining to the Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer TV series by the 
media, academics and fans alike. As 
unbelievably complete as this offering is, only genre schol- 
ars and those who love Buffy to the point of undying ob- 
session need pick this up. 

MONICA S. KUEBLER 




nation for everything. If you’re a fan of the character, this nitpick likely won’t stop you from snatch- 
ing up Gaslight Arcanum, however, if you're new to Holmes, start with the Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
classics and work forward. 

BRENTON BENTZ 


THE NIGHT ETERNAL 

Guillermo del Toro and Chuck Hogan 

HarperCollins 

Guillermo del Toro and Chuck Hogan’s reworking of the vampire myth -from something super- 
natural and sensual to a disgusting virulent disease - comes to a bleak conclusion with the final 
book in The Strain trilogy. The Night Eternal. With creatures that are infected by “blood worms,” 
feed via a stinger and expel gelatinous waste, we’re miles away from Stoker’s Dracula. 

To recap: in the first book, a plane lands at New York's JFK airport and stops dead on the tarmac. 
Ephraim Goodweather, head of the CDC rapid response team, arrives to find all of the passengers 
dead, except four, who are infected with a mysterious disease. Their vampiric illness spreads like 
a plague, leaving Ephraim to fight them - with the help of a holocaust survivor who encountered 
the creatures during WWII. In the second book. The Fall, Manhattan is overrun by vampires, led by 
head bloodsucker. The Master. As the disease spreads throughout the world, a war erupts between 
Old and New World vamps for control of the human race. 

The Night Eternal picks up two years later. The creatures have taken over the world and humans 
have been forced into submission. People of influence are killed, others are dragged into blood 
camps, while meek, compliant mortals can go free as long as they abide the new totalitarian rules. 
A few fighters remain, but not enough to mount a rebellion. Ephraim survives, broken and addicted 
to drugs and alcohol, after losing his son. Still, his allies drag him along with them as they plan to 
destroy The Master’s origin site (thereby wiping out the monsters) with the help of a mysterious, 
silver-bound book that speaks to the creatures’ origins. 

The first half of the novel is slowed by flashbacks to events that occurred during the previous 
two years, but through these we discover the back stories of key characters, such as Mr. Quinlan, 
a vampire on the side of the humans. Not as compelling as The Strain, yet more riveting than The 
Fall, r/ie/V/grifftema/is just as frightening and gory (the destruction of a blood camp is particularly 
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S.T. JOSHI RESURRECTS THE GRAND 
GUIGNOL FICTION OF TURN-OF-THE- 
CENTURY FRENCH SCRIBE lAURICE LEVEL 




MALICE 


ORROR HAS ITS HOUSEHOLD NAMES, WRIT- 
ERS WHOSE LEGACIES ARE ASSURED. But 

AL' / there are also wordsmiths who have become unjustly forgot- 
* / ten. Such is the case with Maurice Level (1875-1926}, 

^ France’s long-neglected master of malice, 

A prolific playwright, novelist and short story author, Level’s gruesome, 
quasi-misanthropic imagination made his work popular in its day. both in 
France and abroad, via English translations. His cruel tales appeared in top- 
tier Parisian papers such as Le Journal, but Level’s marriage to horror was 
consummated around 1 906, when he began a fruitfui collaboration with Le 
Theatre du Grand-Guignol, the legendary playhouse whose unflinchingly vi- 
olent dramas were the bloody precursors to the 
modern slasher film. 

But as the 20th century rumbled on, Level and his 
work sank into obscurity. 

Now, thanks to the efforts of Centipede Press 
(RM#59^ and renowned weird fiction scholar S.T. 

Joshi (RMMn7\. Level is enjoying an unholy rebirth. 

This autumn marks the release of Tales of the Grand 
Guignol. a handsome and hefty omnibus of Level's 
writings - edited and introduced by Joshi - that fea- 
tures more than 30 short stories and two complete 
novels. This monumental resurrection of Level's 
work came about by a somewhat indirect route. 

"As with so many of my projects. H.P Lovecraft 
was the ultimate inspiration." Joshi admits. "I found 
that Lovecraft had a copy of Level's Tales of Mystery 
and Horror anti the novel Those Who Return in his 
library, and I wondered whether there was any pos- 
sible influence from these works on his own writing. 

I didn’t find any particular influence, but the works 
themselves were highly compelling." 

Compiling Tales of the Grand Guignol tilti pose some challenges. Precious 
little is actually known of Level beyond the fact that he studied medicine. 


RICHARD GAVIN 



"Because he worked pureiy in the realm of non-supernatural horror. 
Level’s work is perhaps not entirely central to the weird tradition,” Joshi 
elaborates. "I see him more as a practitioner of psychological suspense 
- in some ways almost a precursor of the hard-boiled school of crime 
writing. I have suggested that he is a kind of unintentional antecedent of 
sptatterpunk. Paradoxically, in spite of all the blood and grue in his work, 
Level is a surprisingly restrained writer- he never pours the blood on 
merely for its own sake, and many of his most striking effects are pro- 
duced by subtlety and indirection. This is a lesson that is always worth 
learning!” 

Nowhere is Level’s command of storytelling more palpably demon- 
strated than in "The Kennel.” 

"This simple story - a man feeds his wife’s lover 
to his dogs - is exemplary both of the grim physical 
horror that Level seems to relish and of the pungent 
cynicism with which he regards human relation- 
ships,” notes Joshi, "What Level is trying to do is to 
twist the reader's emotions to an almost unbearable 
pitch of agony and suspense. It is almost like torture, 
except that it is done purely with words." 

Also noteworthy is the author’s 1911 novel The 
Grip of Fear, in which a journalist deliberately plants 
evidence to implicate himself in a vicious murder 
simply to experience the exhilarating dread of being 
pursued by the authorities. 

With such innovative plots, mastery of tension and 
terrifying imagery, it seems unlikely Level's work 
would simply be forgotten, yet that’s exactly what 
happened. 

"I think a large part of the reason for Level’s cur- 
rent obscurity is the fact that he worked in a genre 
that is now heid in low esteem,” muses Joshi, "His 
extensive writing in the Grand Guignol tradition is something even the 
French now regard with a certain embarrassment. Level was also a hugely 


Then, once Joshi had acquired the tales, some by slyly photocopying the prolific writer, and some critics seem suspicious that someone who wrote 


scarcest volumes, he found that the decades-old translations needed a bit 
of TLC. Most were done in the 1 91 Os and '20s, and as a result were a bit 
stiff, so Joshi found himself making some slight emendations to the English 
texts to improve their readability. 

Although this volume is part of Joshi’s lifelong goal to reprint as many 
works that infiuenced Lovecraft as possibie. he advises readers that this 
book lies outside of the parameters of the weird tale. 


so much could also write at a high level of quality.” 

Tales of the Grand Guignolhas been issued in a limited deiuxe edition, 
and there are also plans for a paperback release. That said, Joshi has a 
warning for those seeking to imbibe these sinister delights: "Level is a 
dark and brooding writer, and one's view of the world will never be quite 
the same after reading him." ^ 
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MORE ZOMBIE, LESS APOCALYPSE 


a eorge A. Romero used zombies to comment on 
consumerism in Dawn of the Dead. Now, zombie 
tales have become as disposable as ttie cheap crap 
found in grocery store check-out lines. Most are 
unimaginative retreads of the same trying-to-survive-the- 
apocalypse scenario. Zombie narratives are desperately 
in need of more brains. 

Thankfully, experimentation still exists in the subgenre: 
The Dead (see p.24) is visiting unfamiliar terrain, and Day- 
break (see p.50) dares to subvert the rules of storytelling 
itself. But in the end, the mark of a good tale - regardless 
of medium - is whether it sticks with you. 

I've had one zombie story stuck in my brain for eight 
years. 

Back in November 2003 when I started working full- 
time at Rue Morgue, I took great pleasure (and still do) in 
exploring the copious amount of horror literature that gets 
mailed in. I found Nicholas Kaufmann’s debut short story 
collection Walk in Shadows (House of Dominion, 2003) in 
a box of books too old 
for coverage. It sported 
a glowing blurb that 
convinced me to take it 
home. And I’m glad I 
did, as one story in it, 

“Street Cred," perma- 
nently left a mark on 
my psyche. So much 
so, that when I first met 
its author a few years 
later, I blurted out, “Oh 
my god, you're the guy 
who wrote that fucking 
amazing zombie story!" 

What makes "Street 
Cred" successful is its 
extremely potent mix of 
reality and repulsion. Set in New York City five years after 
the dead have risen, we follow a white kid named Richie 
who hangs with hard-ass Hispanic teen gang, the Nevins 
Street Necro Fiends. While the military has eradicated 
most of the "dirtwalkers,” there are still enough of them 
shambling around for the hooligans to get their kicks - in 
the form of killing and “plowing” (fucking) the zombies, 
acts they consider acceptable because the creatures are 
dead and therefore no longer human. For Richie to be- 
come a full gang member, he too must rape a rotter, gan- 
grenous crotch and all. Later, he has a revelation about 
how the Necro Fiends are rotting inside just like those 
they hunt. It's a stomach-turning story that knocks it all 
home with this blistering social commentary. 

I’d say rush out and read it, but unfortunately Walk in 
Shadows has been out-of-print for years (though Amazon 
has a handful of used copies). But stories such as “Street 
Cred” prove that despite the saturation of same-old, 
same-old, if we'd just stop fixating on the apocalypse and 
start asking what happens next, we might be surprised 
by the horrors we find. 

MONICA S. KUEBLER 
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graphic) as the rest of the series, and is very hard to put down once it gets going. It's a mer- 
ciless and satisfying finale, and hopefully del Toro will find the time to spin it into a miniseries 
one day. 

MARIE-EVE LARIN 


HAUNTS: RELIQUARIES OF THE DEAD 

Stephen Jones, ed. 

Ulysses Press 

There’s no shortage of ghost stories or horror anthologies these days, which is good news 
for voracious readers. And judging by the cover, Haunts: Reliquaries of the Dead appears to 
be yet another meaty volume of spectral shorts for horror enthusiasts 
to sink their teeth into. Since it’s compiled by seasoned editor 
Stephen Jones (RM#50] and boasts some of the most celebrated 
names in genre literature, one can’t help but expect something much 
more inspired and unique than what is actually delivered, however. 

Jones introduces the idea of a “reiiquary story," and attempts 
throughout the collection to examine the origins of these cursed-ob- 
ject narratives and haunted house tales. The theory: ghosts can tie 
themselves to physical objects; attempting to illustrate this premise, 

Jones’ has unfortunately sourced tales that either tend to fall short 
of the theme or are otherwise fairly stale in and of themselves. 

You may be looking forward to reading a new short by Neil Gaiman, 
but Jones has only included his previousiy published poem “The Hid- 
den Chamber” from 2005. The same can be said for Ramsey Campbell’s “Return Journey," 
Richard C. Matheson’s "City of Dreams” and “Is Anybody There?” by Kim Newman, all of 
which have appeared in print before. 

There are some originals among the 25 tales, such as Christopher Fowler’s "Poison Pen,” 
about a family whose members die one by one after spending an uncle's cursed inheritance, 
or Michael Marshall Smith’s “The Naughty Step," about a dead little boy who haunts a stair- 
case, but none are so compelling that they justify recommending this collection. 

Jones gives tasteful treatment to the author intros and biographies but this is really the 
most interesting aspect of this book. The rest feels uninspired and rushed. With so many other 
anthologies out there, there’s no reason to settle for Haunts, an ill-advised spookshow at best. 

THE HUNGRY 

Steven W. Booth and Harry Shannon 

Genius Publishing 

Sheriff Penny Miller is having a bad day: the small town where she 
lives and works is being attacked by zombies; she’s on the run from the 
military, accompanied by an outlaw biker and her ex-husband; and, worst 
of all, for reasons too involved to describe here, the only thing she has to 
wear is a wedding dress and a pair of Ray-Bans, accessorized with a 
shotgun. 

Steven W. Booth and Harry Shannon have crafted a fast-paced head- 
rush of a novel: it’s well structured and the writing is solid. The main 
problem is that it’s nothing we haven’t seen before: zombies attack small 
town, small town folk band together to fight zombie threat, military shows up, military turns 
out to be the cause of the mysterious zombie outbreak, humans demonstrate tensions under 
stress, reveal of bad guy at novel’s close asks us to consider who the real monsters are, blah, 
blah, blah. (Also, a note to Joe McKinney, author of the book’s panegyrical introduction: since 
this is not 1 973, having a female protagonist kicking undead butt with an assortment of in- 
teresting weapons is not especially new and radical - please watch Buffy, then we’ll talk.) 

The characters also tend to revert to type in places, which makes them feel flat and ulti- 
mately emphasizes that the book is really let down by its ending, which McKinney describes 
as "a satisfying stalemate” but which reads as though the authors were suffering from adren- 
aline dump and were too knackered to write any more, leaving us on a cliffhanger that would 
hold a lot more tension if we actually knew more about Penny than 1) she kicks butt, 2) she's 
good with one-liners and 3) she wants to get laid. 

It’s a shame, because these guys can actually write; it'd be great to see what they could 
do with more original ideas. As it is. The Hungry is a fun, splattery page-turner, but there’s 
nothing here you ain’t seen before. 

JUSTINE WARWICK 


JESSA SOBCZUK 











This and other incidents, including one in which a fe- 
male singer claimed to have met the ghost of a ma- 
chinist that hung himself, would later serve as 
inspiration for Gaston Leroux’s 1 91 0 novel The Phan- 
tom of the Opera. 

In the next room, a warden from La Bastille - a 
state prison fortress built during the Hundred Years 
War - introduces me to the prisoners and to the ter- 
rifying Man in the Iron Mask, whose true identity re- 
mains a mystery to this day, A tethered captive angrily 
struggles in his cage, while his screams seem to re- 
verberate throughout the whole mansion. 

After passing through the vampires’ basement - 
where the sinister Lestat de Lioncourt, a French aris- 
tocrat who allegedly turned into a bloodsucker at the 
end of the 18th century, emerges from behind some 
coffins to threaten me with a human bone - I enter 
the Paris Metro and enoounter Laetitia Toureaux, a 
young woman brutally murdered in a subway car on 
May 16, 1937 Three minutes after boarding the train 
that night, she was found dead at La Porte Doree sta- 
tion, with a laguiole knife sticking out of her neck. 
There were no witnesses, no leads and the case was 
never solved. Neon lights flicker, Laetitia screams and 
begs you to help; her act is amazing. Nevertheless, I 
leave the scene and take refuge in the most famous 
graveyard in Paris, the Pere Lachaise cemetery. 

Rumour has it that in the 1 9th and 20th centuries 
people celebrated black masses here. Some graves 
are said to lead to the catacombs, while a secret 
boneyard is still believed to be located under the me- 
morial of French artist Paul-AIbert Bartholome, At the 
end of the 1 840s, authorities found desecrated tombs 
and the mutilated bodies of young women at the Pere 
Lachaise. The man responsible for these crimes was 
a necrophilic sergeant named Frangols Bertrand, who 
was also the Inspiration for the main character in Guy 
Endore’s 1933 horror novel The Werewolf in Paris.lhe 
graveyard eventually leads me to the Tuileries Garden, 
where the bloody ghost of Jean I’Ecorcheur - mur- 
dered on the orders of the Queen Consort of France, 
Catherine de Medici, In 1 564 - skulks around, sizing 
me up with his seemingly razor-sharp knife. 

A few steps later, I discover the alchemist’s library 
but choose to escape quickly using a secret passage- 
way when a scientist - most likely Nicolas Flamel, 
who was reportedly looking for the philosopher’s 
stone in the 14th century - violently sacks his study, 
tearing pages from books and yelling at me to return 
his missing formulas. 


> f I aris has a reputation of being a city of beauty, 
magic and poetry. Every day the streets of the 
r I capital, which snake their way to the Eiffel 
Tower and the Champs Elysees, entice those 
hungry for romanticism and wonder. But Paris is also 
full of mysteries, legends and dark stories. There are 
morbid and dangerous places in this city, and Le 
Manoir de Paris is the scariest. 

Built at the end of the 1 9th century, Le Manoir de 
Paris (located at 1 8 Paradise Street) was originally the 
mansion of a rich, eccentric count, renowned for his 
sumptuous parties and gigantic collection of rare and 
precious objects. Upon being stricken with the plague, 
the count’s body began to change horribly, confining 
him to the manor to the point where his relatives 
abandoned him. As a result, he reportedly began to 
collect - by the cover of night - others who were as 
frightening as he was. He took his first victim near the 
Saint Ladre leprosarium before stealing children from 
hospices, and eventually frequenting prisons and hos- 
pitals to bring housewives, young debauchees and the 
insane back to his stately home. Some believe that 
the ghost of the count still wanders the streets of 
Paris, looking for those who 
hide amidst the dark- 
ness. 

More than a cen- 
tury later, horror 


entertainer Adil Houti, who helped launch two haunted 
houses currently operating in Texas (The House of Tor- 
ment in Austin and 1 3th Floor in San Antonio), has re- 
vived the mansion as the first haunted attraction in 
France. After six months of extensive renovations, Le 
Manoir de Paris re-opened its gates earlier this year, 
inviting the public to experience thirteen of the city’s 
most shadowy legends: The Catacombs of Paris, The 
Crocodile in the Paris Sewers, The Phantom of the 
Opera, The Man in the iron Mask, The Vampire’s Wine 
Cellar, The Paris Metro, Pere Lachaise Cemetery, The 
Ghost of the Tuileries Gardens, The Alchemist’s Li- 
brary, The Bloody Baker, The Assassin’s Cabaret, Gar- 
goyles and Chimeras, and The Hunchback of 
Notre-Dame de Paris. 

In adapting the American concept of the haunted 
house for French culture and sensibility, Houdi sought 
to create a realistic and interactive experience 
throughout 23 scenes staged within the two-storey, 
10,000 square foot mansion. Famous locales were 
replicated using sophisticated engineering and the co- 
operation of more than twenty professional actors 
trained to scare and thrill visitors that are looking to 
acquaint themselves with Paris’ dark side. 

After undead lepers entertain the lined-up guests 
outside, my tour of Le Manoir begins with a visit to a 
reproduction of the Parisian catacombs, where a man 
named Philibert Aspairt disappeared in 1793. Al- 
legedly, he was looking for some bottles of a reputed 
monk liquor called Chartreuse but never returned. 
Eleven years later, his body was found by workers 
under I’Abbe de I'Epee Street. Continuing down a 
pathway, which is surrounded by corpses and said to 
be haunted by a creature (perhaps Aspairt himself). 
I’m led into a replica of the city’s sewers where work- 
ers discovered a crocodile in March of 1984. Here, a 
convincing prop crocodile is hiding in the shadows, 
ready to pounce. 

Attracted by the cold blue lights in the distance. I’m 
then drawn into the underground hideout of the leg- 
endary Phantom of the Opera, a cave where the ghost 

is waiting for me, silent and still behind stalactites. 

Legend has it that a disfigured 
monster still haunts the Palais 
Gamier. It was here, in 1886, 
that a large chandelier col- 
lapsed and killed an audi- 
ence member sitting in seat 
number thirteen, while co- 
medians performed Faust. 



Making my way through the dark passage, the walls 
become increasingly narrow and I begin tq feel lost, 
trapped and claustrophobic. At one point, I swear some- 
one (or something) is behind me, I finally enter the grue- 
some kitchen belonging to a key player in the 
stomach-churning tale that inspired the legend of 
Sweeney Todd, As the story goes, In 1 387 an Insane bar- 
ber began cutting the throats of foreign students and sell- 
ing their bodies to a bibodthirsty pastry chef, who turned 
them into mincemeat for his tarts. In Le Manoir, the re- 
volting chef not only carves the meat, but cuts a foot from 
a body and gives you a taste by putting the prop in your 
mouth. It’s definitely the best sequence In the attraction; 
the workshop is highly detailed and the costumed cook 
explains how he prepares his meat pies, showing you his 
fresh flesh reserve before Inviting you to leave his ca- 
daver-filled kitchen. 

Next is a perfect replica of an old Parisian night club 
called Au rendez-vous des voleurs. The cabaret - known 
to have been frequented by famous French artists such 
as Picasso, Debussy and Maupassant - is decked out 
with a red curtain and other baroque decor immersed in 
pale yellow light, A strange, dancing girl jumps from a 
platform nearby and. suspended by cables, flies toward 
you to show you the way to the cathedral, where the 
hunchback of Notre-Dame awaits. But beware the gar- 
goyles and the chimeras. At night, Paris’ stone monsters 
come to life. 

I can hear a storm raging behind the stained-glass win- 
dows in the adjacent Gothic room, which is lit only by 
candles. Before meeting Quasimodo, I’m forced to walk 
through a small corridor where approximately ten monks 
dressed in dark cloaks stand, seemingly frozen. All of 
them are dummies... except one. In the distance, I can 
hear an executioner getting his guillotine ready as I finally 
make my way to the exit. 

Le Manoir de Paris is clearly not just another haunted 
house, but rather a full-fledged reenactment of the scary 
stories that permeate the history of the French capital. 
Faintings and blackouts reportedly happen there every 
day; even Texas Chainsaw Massacre director Tobe 
Hooper has called it one of the freakiest spookshow at- 
tractions he’s ever visited. 

So forget the Eiffel Tower and the Sacre Cceur. Roman- 
ticism is dead. But Le Manoir is proof that Parisian dark 
legends are more alive than ever, 

Le Manoir de Paris is iocated at 18 rue de Paradis. 
75010 Paris and open Thursdays and Fridays from 6 p.m. 
to 10 p.m., Saturdays and Sundays from 3 p.m. to 7p.m. 
Admission is 20€ for adults and 15€ for children (ages 
ten to fifteen). More info at lemanoirdeparis.com and 
iacebook.com/lemanoirdeparis. ^ 



Bad Manor: (cluukwise from top) Archibald greets two pew 
gu^.'-.l.:. Le /■..'j.cj/r’s fich enhance, the count’s assistant 
Cam.iL': ? count and one of his creatures. and{opposite/ 
the count oversees me pror--j^.r„js from his baicony ' 
perch. 






is very particular when presenting information 
about Eurohorror, I could point out that Kerman is 
Jewish. If he was keeping kosher, then of course 
he wouldn't put pork in his mouth. But Beine is 
aware of who he’s writing for. 

“I can assure you that I am quite particular my- 
self," he asserts. “Fortunately, all the feedback I have 
received was very positive, and some of it was en- 
thusiastic. However, there has been one reader who 
was disappointed ttiat I didn’t mention that die snake 
that bit Felipe in Cannibal Holocaust viasn'i really 
poisonous. I actually upgraded the text by adding this 
info, and a lot more, still hoping to be able to release 
the complete book sometime." 

Beine also produces tenebrarum presents . . . , 
which is a series of single issues focused on pro- 
motional campaigns in specific countries - for ex- 
ample, Cannibal Holocaust as promoted in Italy, or 
The Beyond (under the Italian title L 'aldila, 1 981 ) 
as promoted in Germany. Both publications are 
filled with graphic images, which can be trouble- 
some in a country with notoriously strict censor- 
ship. But other than some cancelled auctions on 
German eBay, Beine reports that he hasn't had too 
many problems so far. 

“I never even thought about leaving any photos 
out of my publications because of their content," 
he attests. “I did censor some photos myself for a 
flier and for the internet, but never for one of my 
mags." 


THE PARTICULAR TASTES OF TENEBRARUM 




f one truth has become self-evident in 
nearly twelve years of producing this col- 
umn, It’s that no one can know it all. Ex- 
pect an educated and considered 
perspective when you thumb through to this page, 
but don't do it looking for the final word. Self-ap- 
pointed gurus, be damned to hell! 

There is no monopoly on opinion, and there’s 
plenty of room on the newsstand for other horror 
magazines. Take tenebrarum, a unique publication 
out of Germany that is only available from the web- 
site, tenebrarum.info. Each issue is dedicated to a 
single film, has both German and English text, and 
is bursting with large colour stills, posters and 
lobby cards. And, it has an editorial staff of one: 
Martin Beine. 

“I started working on a book on cannibal movies 
way back in 2005,” recounts Beine. " I wrote it in 
German and English, and it was sup- 
posed to be released as a bilingual 
book by a German publisher. Sadly, 
this person wasn't at all reliable. 

When it was clear that the book 
would not be released in the way I 
had planned it, I decided to take the 
chapter on Cannibal Holocaust, turn 
it into a magazine and release it my- 
self." 

There are currently two issues of 
tenebrarum available - Number One 
has 91 glossy pages dedicated to 
Cannibal Holocaust CtQQO) and Num- 
ber Two features 81 pages on Zombi Holocaust 
(1980). As well as containing comprehensive cast 
and crew lists, the issues review each film in great 
detail, and principals involved in the production are 
profiled. Future issues are being 
planned for Burial Ground (a.k.a. 

Burial Ground: The Nights of Terror, 

1981) and Eaten Alive! (1980). 

(Beine urges anyone with material 
on these films to contact him 
through tenebrarum.info.) 

“The philosophy behind tene- 
brarum is to give the reader as much 
info as possible on a certain film," 
he explains, “and to do an analysis 
that is as in-depth as can be, without 
turning it into a dissertation.” 


And that’s not all. With the wealth 
of full-page and two-page spreads 
dedicated to promotional paper, this 
is the Playboy of gore movie poster 
porn! 

“I have been a collector of movie 
memorabilia and promotional mate- 
rials for most of my life," admits 
Beine. “One day, I decided to special- 
ize in the work of Dario Argento ... 
and cannibal movies. It took me a lot 
of years to compile a huge collection. 
However, some of the material I have 
used comes from other collectors who support my 
work." 

One of the pitfalls of writing for a specific audi- 
ence - Eurohorror fans - is that they’re very partic- 
ular. For example, Beine, in comparing 
similar scenes in Jungle Holocaust 
(1977) and Cannibal Holocaust{\980) 
- in which the white protagonists are 
forced by circumstances to indulge in 
cannibalism - quotes director Rug- 
gero Deodato’s statement that actor 
Robert Kerman wouldn’t put raw pork 
liver in his mouth because he was “a 
typical American actor who was 
'afraid of anything,”’ and that beef 
had to be attached to the pork before 
he’d do the scene. As someone who 
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Humanus DlaboUcus 

« postmodarn prophaoy 

“Pure evil does exist and it is here in 
our world. The rest of us cannot 
see it but these folks can.’’* 

*EVPScholar, Oct. 2011, p. 22 
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and All eReader Formatslll 


Read the Series that Reinvented 
Apocalypse Genre. 
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“★ ★ ★ ★ ★” on Amazon.com ^ 

^ “The best zombie novel IVe read..." 

“Still having nightmares! 

“A fresh look at a rotting genre...” 
I^^^vailable in paperback and kindle editions^'^<^ 
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FRIGHT NIGHT (2011) sounotrack 
Ramin Djawadi 

Varese Sar/^ande 

Simitar to Jeff Grace’s approach to The 
Roostscore, Ramin Djawadi integrates 
an organ to evoke the era of hokey TV 
emcees who introduce classic horror 
shockers to kids. Ojawadi’s ridiculously 
addictive main Uieme is built around a 
playful series of fast-moving string fig- 
ures and percussive raps, which work 
in classical, rock and combinations 
thereof. His skill in blending disparate 
elements guarantees every cue bub- 
bles with energy, and the score’s 
strong, humorous tone is maintained by 
great organ flourishes and punchy 
synth bass lines. There are many fine 
instrumental details woven into the 
cues, and when the main theme isn’t 
propelling the action, Fright Night^ea- 
tures creepy cuts (such as "Jerry’s 
Date”) comprised of abstract sounds, a 
chorat buildup, heavy string vibrato and 
snarling brass. There are striking simi- 
larities to Sherlock Holmes - com- 
posed by Djawadi’s mentor, Hans 
Zimmer- in both structure and design, 
but this one’s still a ferociously addic- 
tive gem. MRH * 


X: THE MAN WITH «•« 
X-RAY EYES/TALES Of 
TERROR: "MDRELLA" 

Les Baxter 

La-La Land 

Les Baxter chose to carry over one 
major element from his scores for the 
Edgar Allan Poe films - a haunting fe- 
male voice that introduces the film’s 
eerie main melody. But otherwise The 


Man with X-Ray Eyes is a blend of dif- 
fering styles, including lounge and bop- 
ping jazz source cues, and a hurdling 
motif that feels like a leftover from 
Mario Bava's Dr. GoWfoof films. It’s a 
weird pastiche, but one that strangely 
works in the CD’s 33-minute suite of 
surviving cues. The lack of dramatic 
underscore is filled in by nine minutes 
of “Morelia’’ from Tales of Terror. Bax- 
ter’s themes are always imbued with 
potent Gothic romance, gushing with 
strings and ferocious brass, but the star 
element here is the peculiar fusion of 
voice and organ, which forms a quiver- 
ing harmonic line - a really novel sound 
effect on its own - plus that grand end 
credits music in which voices and spi- 
ralling motifs coalesce into a great grim 
sendoff. MRH 


sentimental cliches of early American 
folk, L.W. plays up the aesthetic to its 
most extreme conclusion. However 
there’s a sense of redundancy and a 
lack of dynamics that make Heartsicks 
twelve songs a bit much to take in dur- 
ing one sitting. ED 


GEARS OF WAR 3 soiiNimm 

Steve Jablonsky 

SuMTHiNG Else Music Works 
You’ve blasted your way through Gears 
of War 3, dodged the tentacles, downed 
the monster bosses, and now your life 
feels like a mundane joke. Fear not, sol- 
dier; all you need is your iPod and this 
epic soundtrack from Steve Jablonsky 
{Metal Gear Solid, every Michael Bay 
movie since The Island} to turn your 
morning jog or trip to the laundromat 
into an epic adventure. Employing a 
symphonic, cinematic score layered 
with industrial accents and textured 
ambient loops, Jablonsky stretches out 
many of the disc’s 31 themes to a solid 
three to five minutes, making GoW3 
sound more like a complete album than 
the collection of loops and sound ef- 
fects typical of most game sound- 
tracks. The emotional range varies from 
thoughtful and dramatic (“Those Aren’t 
Stranded"), to menacing and ominous 
(“Live for Me," "Restless"), to down- 
right intense (“Fathoms Below’’ and 
“Infected Large and Hungry”). Some- 
thing to keep you on your toes until the 
next Lambent invasion. JS TT' " 


LONESOME WYAH folk 
AND THE HOLY SPOOKS 

Heartsick 

Tribulation Recording Company 
There’s certainly a cartoonish novelty 
behind the persona of Lonesome Wyatt. 
Posing on the album's cover like a 
ghoulish, Edwardian-era Jack White, 
he’s equal parts lonesome country 
crooner, gothic folk troubadour and fu- 
nereal balladeer, all filtered through the 
gloomy gauze of melodrama. On his 
fourth release under the moniker (his 
concurrent project, Those Poor Bas- 
tards, share a similar appeal), LW. of- 
fers no shortage of sorrow while 
keeping his sound excessively sedated 
and restrained, often relying on little 
more than a guitar, piano or organ to ac- 
company his voice. Songs such as 
“Going Crazy” echo the carnival playful- 
ness of Anton LaVey’s Satan Takes A 
Holiday, while “Feast of Fear" and 
opener “All I See Are Bones” channel 
the grotesque, pallid atmosphere of 
Sopor Aeternus. Rife with the morbid. 


NOW PLOYING ON> 


THE BRAINS 

Drunk Not Dead 

Stomp 

Only eighteen months after releasing 
Zombie Nation, Montreal’s The Brains 
returns with another half-hour of gallop- 
ing rock blasts sculpted tighter than 
their psychobilly quiffs. The tireless trio 
has always been more melodic than 
most of its psychobilly counterparts, 
thanks to Rene D La Muerte’s silken 
croon, and though they have a niggling 
tendency to over-polish any splinters of 
sonic danger with some pretty safe (and 
occasionally anemic) production, they 
actually toughen up for a pair of un- 
hinged numbers (“Oh Murder!” and 
“High On Speed") that put tfieir stitches 
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I METAL ] 


EREBUS ENTHRONED 

Night’s Black Angel 

SEance Records 

Legend has it that black metal as we know 
it was forged in frostbitten forests on the 
moon-swept slopes of the fog-shrouded 
mountains and icy fjords of Scandinavia, so 
it would seem unlikely that the debut 
record of a band hailing from Australia’s 
largest city would nail this style more assuredly than the spikes driven 
through the extremities of the saviour they musically oppose. Night's 
Black Angelis drawn from the same sonic cauldron of Mayhem, Dis- 
section, Marduk and Satyricon influences that made Watain scene dar- 
lings. Tracks such as “Enthroning the Harbinger of Death," 
“Biackwinged," “Virus,” and the closing title track are as grim, epic 
and razor-sharp as the spiked gauntlet adorning any Nord’s forearm, 
and every bit as original. Therein lies the duality of the album - it slays 
everyone in front just as mightily as it channels those who went into 
battle before it. GM 
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DANZIG'S LEGACniVES 


“/ remember Halloween" 

-MISFITS 



Well, Misfits fans, I think I get it now. I've always been pretty much the only 
person in the Rue Morgue family who didn’t geek out over Glenn Danzig and 
the original horror punks. Oh, I respected them as pioneers of the genre. I just 
didn’t grow up listening to those records. And I suppose I blamed them for the 
legions of copycats - you have no idea how many shrt-rate songs about mon- 
sters with “whoa-oh!" choruses get sent in around here. 

Still, when you love music, there ase some things you just gotta see for yourself- 
before you die. And this past Halloween weekend, the Danzig Legacy show in 
NYC - one of only four across the US in 201 1 , in which Sir Danzig performed 
material from throughout his entire career - felt like the place to be. 

The Legacy show wasn’t just about playing old Misfits songs. The retrospective 
started out with a set of Danzig’s old-school heavy metal hits such as "Her Black 
Wings," showcasing the singer’s demonic vocal prowess and devilish charisma 
as he prowled around hyping the crowd for what was to come. Moving back in 
time, next came selections from Samhain. “All Murder, All Guts, All Fun" turned 
the entire Hammerstein Ballroom into a giant, raucous sing-along, but it was 
the slower, more seductive "To Walk the Night" in which the spirits of All Hallow’s 
Eve truly seemed to descend upon the proceedings. And then. . 

The lights went out, a Crimson Ghost logo banner was raised, while wolf howls 
and spooky storm sound effects wafted around the room. The- crowd was rev- 
erently silent, pumped with anticipation. Danzig and co. (including guest guitarist 
Doyle Wolfgang Von Frankenstein in full ghoulish get-up) came blasting out with 
“Death Comes Ripping" and the place erupted into total fandomonium. “Vam- 
pira," "Bullet," "I Turned Into a Martian" - these classics were new to me but I 
found myself swept up in the^frenzy: the melodic pop hooks and furious, simple 
guitar riffs really do mainline straight into your veins. And those cliche choruses? 
When sung by a few thousand pogoing diehards they are chilling and thrilling 
indeed. By “Halloween" and the encore of "Skulls," well, I was officially charmed. 

I feel extra fortunate to have been there after hearing about the debacle of 
the fourth Legacy show, at Austin's FunFunFun Festival on November 4, which 
showed that Danzig remains unpredictable at best. After not receiving his long 
list of demands, the singer went on stage so late the Misfits part of the set 
was cut to accomniodate the city’s noise curfew, at which point Danzig tried 
to incite the disappointed crowd to riot. Something tells me that a rumoured 
Legacy TV special may never make it to a small screen near you. 

LIISA UDOUCEUR 

THE BLOOD SPATTERED GUIDE CAN BE HEARD WEEKLY ON RUEMORGUERADiO.COM 
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to the test here. "We Are the Brains” is 
a gimmicky diversion that doesn’t live 
up to the “Sabbath Bloody Sabbath”- 
type throwdown it could’ve been, but 
unless your ears are In quarantine you 
won’t stand a chance against conta- 
gious cuts such as "Four Beasts Ride,” 
“Take What I Want” and “I’m Your Night- 
mare," a song that’s as horny as it is 
haunted. The Brains have long been the 
resurrected life of the Canadian psy- 
chobilly party, and nobody’s shoutin' last 
call with albums like this one. TT 



MISFITS ~ 

The Devil’s Rain 

Misfits Records 

The first original Misfits album with 
Jerry Only fronting the band. The Devil's 
Rain is not the disaster it could’ve been, 
given that Only isn’t known for his vocal 
chops and the existing patchwork 
lineup has resulted in an increased cyn- 
icism toward the group. The production 
here is sharp enough to align these six- 
teen tracks with 1 997’s American Psy- 
choand 1999’s Famous Monsters, but 
what it can’t do is help the songs from 
being frustratingly boring, mid-paced 
and sorely lacking the infectious 
melodies and speedy aggression for 
which the modern ’fits were known. 
Predictably, the vocals are doctored to 
make Only’s off-kilter croon more 
palatable, but his delivery is still flat and 
uncompelling, and it remains the 
album’s Achilles' heel. The upbeat pop 
of “The Black Hole" and metal ballad 
“Dark Shadows" are worth a listen, but 
mostly The Devil’s Rain is an inferior 
imitation of the Michale Graves-era 
Misfits sound that so many fiends hold 
dear to their cold, dead hearts. AVL 



BEHEMOTH 

Demonica 

Metal Blade 

Like a coveted trail of scorched bread 
crumbs, this two-disc collection of rare. 


re-released, previously unreleased 
and/or re-recorded artifacts from Behe- 
moth’s blackened death metal vault will 
particularly interest fans looking to trace 
the serpentine roots of the Polish band’s 
traditional black metal past. Disc One 
consists mostly of the group's earliest 
demos that - while rough, apprehensive 
and far from the controversial evil the 
band eventually became - expose Be- 
hemoth’s Venom-soaked roots, if noth- 
ing else. Garnering more listens, 
however, will be Disc Two, as it’s largely 
comprised of 1993’s From the Pagan 
Vastlands demo, a watershed moment 
in the band’s career that’s far more in- 
dicative of Behemoth’s frightening fu- 
ture manifestation. Also included are 
religiously adherent covers of Hellham- 
mer’s “Aggressor” and Mayhem’s 
“Deathcrush," incendiary new versions 
of “Transylvanian Foresf’and “Spellcraft 
& Heathendom," previously unreleased 
gems such as "Cursed Angel of Doom” 
and “Bless Thee for Granting Me Pain," 
and a 44-page booklet of rare photos 
and lyrics. Quintessential for completists 
and limited to 10,000, Demonica lives 
up to the beastly band’s moniker. 



UNTIMELY DEMISE "eiai 

City of Steel 

Sonic Unyon 

“Re-thrash” bands, such as these crazy 
Canucks, present quite the metal moral 
dilemma. On one hand, this is 33 min- 
utes of righteously bang-worthy thrash, 
ablaze with bounding riffs, godly shred 
and deliciously evil vocals. On the other, 
despite the blackened rasp, touches of 
melodeath, and a beefy, modern pro- 
duction, it’s ultimately derivative of orig- 
inal Bay Area innovators such as 
Testament, Exodus and Megadetfi. But 
it’s not the band’s fault that thrash is 
about the most stylistically limited metal 
genre there is, and if they sound like 
Megadeth at least they come by it hon- 
estly, as former Megadeth guitarist Glen 
Drover produced and strapped on his 
axe to battle it out in the wicked lead 
duels of “Hunting Evil," the title track 
and closer "Bloodsoaked Mission." 
Lack of originality is a crime in the metal 
world, but excellence in execution 
grants Untimely Demise immunity from 
prosecution. Case dismissed. GM 




PANIC 

BEATS 

Drum and bass duo 
NC>17 proves that 
horror is a great Sit 
for any style of music 

by Tal ^merman 



W HEN IT COMES TO MUSICAL MOVEMENTS THAT PROCLAIM AN OVERT 
LOVE OF HORROR, IT WOULD APPEAR THAT NO FORM HAS BEEN LEFT 
UNTOUCHED. Punk, metal, country, rap and pop all have their unique and in- 
dividual tributes to the genre, by champions of spooky cinema who enjoy sharing their love 
of fright films with listeners. Even within rave culture, beneath the smiley face 'n' glow stick 
veneer, there exists a dark side. 


The British-born subgenre of electronic music 
known as “drum and bass” has been pumping dance 
floors with eerie samples, aggressive breakbeats and 
snarling bass lines since Its inception more than 
twenty years ago. In 1 990, a few short years after the 
birth of the rave scene, UK producers 4 Hero released 
their hit track “Mr. Kirk's Nightmare” on sm:)e records, 
which replaced the usual uplifting soul and R 'n' B 
samples with a rather discomforting dramatizaflon of 
a cop telling a distraught father that his son has died 
of a drug overdose. The record was a massive under- 
ground hit, and from that historic moment on, drum 
and bass has remained a fertile ground for producers, 
DJs and partygoers to explore their gloomier instincts. 

Canadian/American duo NC-17 certainly isn't shy 
about exploring its dark side. With 30-plus tracks re- 
leased on a variety of international labels - bearing ti- 
tles such as "The Keep" (Viper Recordings), 
“Demonia” (Vampire Records) and "Freddy's Dead" 
(Proximity Recordings) - NC-17 is on a mission to 
bring horror to the dance floor. 

“When I set out to work on a track. I’m rarely in- 
spired by other music,” explains 
Toronto’s Peter Aldanmaz, the 
Canuck half of the outfit. “It al- 
ways starts by watching a film 
and then getting inspired. I load 
the DVD into my computer and 
start ripping it apart, scan- 
ning for suitable 
samples that 
complement 


the beats I’m working with. Atmospherics, vocals, clips 
from trailers, random sounds; I send whatever 1 have 
to Shawn [Erman, the Cleveland, Ohio-based half of 
the pair]' and we just pass it back and forth, adding or 
taking away layers, until we have a tune." 

As is common with most DJ-driven electronic 
music, the opening and closing portions of drum and 
bass records, in addition to mid-section "break- 
downs,” generally have stripped down or ambient 
passages that allow DJs to seamlessly blend the 
music together to create one long set. It is during these 
sections, when the beats are either removed alto- 
gether or reduced to their most basic elements, that 
an artist can insert samples to showcase ttieir influ- 
ences, which can range from children’s TV themes to 
Slayer riffs. 

Take NC-17’s 2008 release “Return of the Living 
Dead” (Flatline Records), for example. Aldanmaz and 
Erman pepper the opening with vocal snippets from 
the 1 985 film of the same name, and when the 
drums let up to make way for the breakdown, the 
bouncing, synthesizer-driven “Trioxin Theme” 
from ttie film's original soundtrack filters into the 
mix before the track launches into a 180-bpm 
workout of angry, distorted bass and intense, 
hard-driving drums. 

“As a kid, I must have rented that 
film, along with Lamberto Bava's 
Demons, on a weekly basis," ad- 
mits Aldanmaz. “I loved 
how they fused heavy 
metal and punk with 


horror. By grade five, those were my ‘classics.’ They 
are still major influences on how I make music.” 

Currently, NC-1 7 is promoting three new singles - 
“Burial Ground" featuring Tim Reaper (DSCi4), 
“Demons" featuring Tree (Red Light) and “Harlem 
Hangover // Generation X” (Mix N Blend) - while fin- 
ishing up a new EP to be released on ite own Grind- 
house Audio label in January, before embarking on a 
North American and European tour. The group has also 
just recently been asked to supply music for a psy- 
chological zombie film. Sick, directed by Ryan M. An- 
drews, with whom the beat butchers have previously 
collaborated on toe 201 0 horror movie Black Eve. 

“It's quite exciting for me 'cause I’ve been studying 
film scores since a very young age,” enthuses Aldan- 
maz. “I’ve always loved John Carpenter’s work; Fabio 
Frizz! is a great inspiration, as well as Goblin, of course. 
But my favourite film composer of all time has to be 
Simon Boswell. He’s so versatile. Compare Santa Sam 
gre's score to [that of] Warr/ware. They’re both so dif- 
ferent yet brilliant.” 

Check out NC-1 7’s internet radio show The Grind- 
/rouse (Sundays from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. EST on bassjun- 
kees.com). Just don't expect the usual electronic 
atmosphere of peace and love-fuelled 
euphoria. 

"Drum and bass has always been 
seen as the punk music of elec- 
tronic/rave genre,” notes Aldanmaz. 
"There’s been some events where I've 
had people or promoters tell me to 
play more happy music. I've even had 
people tell me to play Britney Spears 
before, if you can believe it."^ 
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THE DARKNESS II 

PS3, Xbox 360, PC 
2K Canjes 

When 2K Games released 
The Darkness in 2007. gore- 
hungry gamers were introduced 
to an intoxicating mix of ultra- 
violent action, a captivating sto- 
ryline and a totally fresh take on 
the first-person shooter. Based In the universe of The 
Darkness comics (created by Marc Silvestri, Garth Ennis 
and David Wohl, and available from Top Cow Produc- 
tions), the game places you in the shoes of Jackie Esta- 
cado. a hard-boiled mafia man who isn't just a crack 
sharpshooter but who, at the age of 21 becomes pos- 
sessed by the powers of the Darkness - a mysterious 
evil force that causes him to sprout a pair of tentacle 
appendages. Now, come February 7. horror gamers will 
get to return to the corpse-splitting, heart-devouring, 
blood-spattered world of The Darkness for a new chap- 
ter in Jackie's story. 

Since we left our anti-hero, he has managed to keep 
the Darkness (once again voiced by Fantomas singer 
Mike Patton) and its powers subdued. 

"Bad news awaits him. however, as the Brotherhood 
- an ancient order - is after him," warns Seth Olshfski, 
producer of The Darkness II. "They want the Darkness 
and will stop at nothing to get it." 

On top of that, Jackie is still being haunted by visions 
of his dead girlfriend, Jenny, whose execution he was 
forced to watch (in the original game) after he killed 
some of mafia don Uncle Paulie’s men. 

“Jackie was and is very much in iove with Jenny - 
even after all those years." says Olshfski. "The pain over 
her loss and the memory of her death are a very strong 
driving force behind his quest for revenge." 

So while Jackie is still grappling with Jenny’s brutal 
demise, he now also has to contend with the corrupt 
leader of the ancient Brotherhood, who’s keen on steal- 
ing his powers for himself. 

But The Darkness franchise offers a lot more than just 
ill-fated romance and mafia politics wrapped in a horror 
narrative. It also provides a unique gaming experience 
in the form of a quad-wielding first-person shooter. 

"Quad-wielding is basically the combination of dual- 
wielding guns, and two fully player-controlled demon 
arms," explains Olshfski. “It allows for an incredibly 
fast-paced, furious and action-packed play style white 
never compromising the intuitive controls,” 

And the maniacs over at 2K certainly know their guns. 
Since you play a possessed crime lord, not only can you 
expect to rip people open with your unruly tentacles and 





devour their hearts, you also have access to a 
wide-ranging arsenal of firepower.' 

“Jackie is able to dual-wield any mix of hand- 
gun and submachine gun to guarantee an even 
broader variety and more options for the player 
to personalize his playing style," notes Olshfski. 
"It allows the player, for example, to let Jackie 
pick up and throw a parking meter, with the left 
demon arm, at any enemy stupid enough to stand 
in the way, while melee-attacking another with 
the right demon arm, and simultaneously unload- 
ing the clips of his two handguns to settle the 
score with whoever else may still be standing." 

Basically, prepare to multitask. 

2K has also made an effort to improve upon 
the franchise’s essential game mechanics. The 
use of Darklings, for example, has been revised; 
in the first game, the creatures were semi-help- 
ful, non-playable characters and you could have 
several, but in the sequel you’ll only have one 
and it will be fully controllable, making it able to 
navigate through bright areas to short out lights 



(which make Jackie weak). It will also help with 
carnage and crowd control via its face-biting 
moves. 

“The decision to go with one Darkling en- 
abled us to give the little guy depth, make him 
part of the narrative and give him a character," 
says Olshfski, " The Darkness is all about char- 
acter and narrative - as well as blowing shit up 
and shooting the crap out of people - and so is 
our Darkling," 

While the final verdict won’t be in until the 
game hits stores, Olshfski is confident The Dark- 
ness II will satisfy those who have been waiting 
five years for a sequel. 

“We listen very carefully to what our fans say. 
what gets talked about in our community and we 
actively ask gamers for their feedback,” he says. 
“We’ve made The Darkness //the violently fast- 
moving, action-packed and gory beast it needed 
to be without compromising the depth of the nar- 
rative and the inheritance of the first one.” 

JESSA SOBCZUK 




DARK SOULS ' 

Xbox 360, PS3 

Namco Bandai 

This game should come with a warning: May 
cause endless addiction and mental anguish. 

So, if you’re a masochist, meet Dark Souls, a 
horror-heavy action:adventure RPG that's set in 
a fantastical realm full of dilapidated Gothic 
castles, noxious dungeons and treacherous 
cliffs. Players start by choosing a character from one of ten classes that 
range from Thief, Sorcerer and Warrior to the Deprived - who start the 
game without any clothes or useful traits. Then, as a new member of 
the immortal undead, you’re cast out into the game’s largely open world 
-which Is both beautifully rendered and exceptionally detailed - to com- 
plete quests and battle an assortment of terrifying creatures (horrific 
demons, necromancers with skeletal minions, and rodents of unusual 
size, among them) and non-player characters (NPCs). 

Though the game has less gore than many horror titles, its dark tone increases the tension 
exponentially, as do the monsters that often lay in wait or jump out at unlikely moments (a 
huge winged drake almost landed on me while I was exploring, aeafly making me soil my ar- 
mour). Death comes swiftly and often in Dark Souls, both as a result of the punishing battles 
and accidental missteps off cliffs, etc. The combat system takes a third-person approach and 
offers players numerous weapons and fighting styles, including ranged attacks, close-quarters 
melee and magic spells. The learning curve is quite steep here, but well worth the trouble 
since you'll have to employ each of these techniques to stay alive. 

You'll also need to seek out souls and humanity. Souls are the game’s currency for pur- 
chasing additional equipment and weapons, and character levelling. Humanity is collected to 
increase item drops from defeated monsters and return your character to human (rather than 
undead) form, which is necessary for some interactions. 


I 


HEADSHinS: REAUSTIC HGHT ENGINE. TONS QF REPLAY VALIIE, GORGEOUS GAME DESIGN 
MISFIRES: STEEP LEARNING CURVE CAN BE FRUSTRATING 


Dark Souls is extremely difficult, particularly when going it 
alone and not accompanied by any online buddies, but also 
very rewarding when you defeat a brutally hard boss or dis- 
cover a new area. Unfortunately, the plot is almost non-existent^ 

(only referenced when you engage NPCs for quests on infor- 
mation), an(j it’s very easy to get lost and wander into level-in- 
appropriate areas (no map feature!). The sparseness of 
available information does, however, increase the game's over- 
all mystery and imbues it with a truly old-school Dungeons an.^ - •. « 
Dragons1ee\. 

Dark Souls is not for the faint of heart, nor the incompetent ^ 
gamer who relies on hand-holding from die developers, so if you ^ ; 
think you're up for the punishment, step right up and prepare to'- ’ 
lose your life - because you will, in more ways flian one. ^ ^ 

JRENTON BENTZ ' 



> DEAD RISING 2: OFF THE RECORD 

PC, PS3, Xbox 360 





You can all breathe a sigh of relief because the zombie apoc- 
alypse is over... sort of. There’s still a bunch of them shuffling 
around, but they’ve been rounded up in a Vegas resort called For- 
tune City, where a Running Wan-style TV game show has con- 
testants trying to outrun and outwit the zombies for cash and 


prizes. But if we've learned anything from Dead Rising's previous 
installments, it’s that once you get a large group of rotters together anywhere, you’re ba- 
sically fucked. 

Off the Record is actually a reimagining of Dead Rising 2, featuring Frank West (from 
the original Dfl) in the role of the protagonist. The title offers up some fresh missions, as 



well as a few technical Improvements and a brand new sandbox 
mode. But the things that have made the franchise so much fun - 
namely the incredible carnage that you can unleash with the 
weapons you find and piece together (bucket-drill murder helmet, 
anyone?), the pulse-pounding cut scenes and the severed-tongue- 
in-cheek humour - are all here in spades. And yes, once again you 
can earn extra prestige points for rescuing survivors and using 
Frank’s camera to take pictures, but let’s face it, the only reason we 
play these games is to annihilate zombies in hilariously brutal ways, 
which you do here while taking advantage of groovy new challenges, 
such as killing 50 zombies in 30 seconds. 

Whether you choose to play by the rules or just go on a blood- 
soaked murder spree, this is one title you won't want to miss. I 
mean, where else can you stun a shambler with a hot, buttered pret- 
zel, impale him on fireworks and then shoot him into the air so that 
he explodes and showers everything in guts? 

ANDREW lee' 
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"BEHIND THE WALL OF SLEEP” 
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B irmingham, England, in 1969 was 
a bleak place, and a fitting back- 
drop for the doom ’n’ gloom of 
Black Sabbath, whose blue collar 
members included a sheet-metal worker 
with mutilated fingers and an abattoir man 
turned petty criminal. Music was an escape 
for all of them. And for bassist and chief lyri- 
cist Geezer Butler, there was also refuge in 
science fiction and horror, including the 
works of H.P Lovecraft. 

Sabbath wasn’t the first band to refer- 
ence the author. The imaginatively named 
psychedelic folksters H.P Lovecraft had 
done it a few years earlier, and are perhaps 
best remembered today for their eerie takes 
on "The White Ship" and "At the Mountains 
of Madness," recorded alongside covers of 
more traditionally twiddly tracks such as 
“Wayfaring Stranger" and "Get Together." 

Sabbath, however, was the first band to 
name-check Lovecraft and be massive, in- 
troducing his work to a new audience that 
would embrace it. The band wrote the book 
on heavy metal, and its initial chapter was the self-titled debut album, on which 
“Behind the Wall of Sleep" is the third song, following the colossal opening double- 
punch of the title track and “The Wizard." 

Starling with an instrumental preamble in waltz-time, it settles into a call-and- 
response, with Ozzy Osbourne's vocals answering Tony lommi's guitar, backed 
by a surprisingly groovy drum track from Bill Ward. It’s actually more blues than 
metal, but the minor key reflects the darkness of the lyrics (oddly written as a 
second-person narrative: it talks about “you," rather than “I" or “he"), and there’s 
a disconcerting, off-kilter effect created by the stereo, with Osbourne’s voice in 
one speaker coming fractionally after his voice in the other, 

Very much inspired by, rather than based on, Lovecraft’s story, "Behind the 
Wall of Sleep" is a dreamlike collection of half-remembered lines and images, 
filtered through songwriter Butler’s own scurrilous preoccupations. That haziness 
explains the mangled title; Lovecraft takes us “Beyond the Wall of Sleep" rather 
than behind it, and the pernickety author wouldn't have appreciated being mis- 
quoted (even when practically destitute, he used to tell potential publishers that 
they could print his work unedited or not at all). But Butler’s lyrics do correlate 
with Lovecraft's “prodigious disordering of the senses” - a dictum embraced by 
the libertine French poet Rimbaud, which Lovecraft enthusiastically adopted in 
his writing. 

The story is about Joe Slater, a “typical denizen of the Catskill Mountain 
region... a strange, repellent scion of a primitive colonial peasant 


stock,” committing a brutal murder 
and describing his weird cosmic 
flights across “great edifices of light" 
and “oceans of space" to his chron- 
icler afterwards. Butler’s lyrics are 
abstruse, and if you knew nothing 
about Lovecraft you could read the 
song as purely a drug warning. But 
then there’s the “face that shines a 
deadly smile," resembling Love- 
craft’s “blazing entity that shook and 
laughed and mocked” Slater in his 
dream reverie. There's mention of 
“your trial” which makes sense in 
relation to Slater’s post-murder in- 
carceration in a mental asylum. The 
repeated line about turning “your 
body to a corpse” and the invitation 
to “feel your spirit rise with the 
breeze / feel your body fall to its 
knees" corresponds to the story’s 
theory that humans are energy be- 
ings when released by sleep, un- 
shackled from our turgid corporeal 
frames. And there’s a nice little twist in Butler’s talking about opiates 
(“deadly petals with strange power") as a way to achieve transcendence. 
Lovecraft’s narrator uses a science fictional mind-transference “appara- 
tus” to telepathically communicate with the alien that possesses Slater. 
Butler’s drug paraphernalia sounds equally appropriate. 

Released in 1970, “Behind the Wall of Sleep” predates by some years 
Lovecraft’s critical and cultural renaissance. Back then, he was known 
but somewhat obscure, and was yet to appear in beautifully footnoted 
Penguin Classics, or to have his Great Old Ones re-imagined as toys and 
characters in role-playing games. Sabbath was a pioneer in bringing the 
Lovecraftian mythos to the metal-loving masses, and we’ve since had 
Lovecraft songs featured prominently in the canons of Celtic Frost, Dei- 
cide, Mercyful Fate, Metallica and Morbid Angel, among many, many oth- 
ers. NecronomicoN built Its entire discography around the author’s work; 
Nile principally focuses on ancient Egypt but its 2007 Ithyphaltic is es- 
sentially a concept album based on the Necronomicon-, Cradle of Filth re- 
leased “Cthulhu Dawn" on the Midian album and got Doug “Pinhead" 
Bradley to intone an oppressive “la! la! Cthulhu Fhtagn!" on Nympheia- 
mine's “Mother of Abominations." 

“Sun shines in; you have awoken," concludes the Sabbath song. 
Maybe so, but in that house in R’lyeh, Cthulhu still waits, dreaming. . . 
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